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In the recent sudden and untimely death of Charles Erwin 
Mathews, Auburn Professor of Practical Theology and Dean of 
Students, the Seminary has suffered the loss of an unusually de- 
voted and truly beloved minister and teacher. 


Born in Cleveland in 1909, Dean Mathews was graduated 
from the College of Wooster in 1931. In 1934 he received the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity from Auburn Seminary, which was 
then located in Auburn, New York. As a student he was the 
recipient of the Maxwell Fellowship of Auburn Seminary and 
of the Newberry Fellowship of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
This latter award enabled him to spend a year of study at New 
College, Edinburgh, in 1934-35. Dean Mathews was married to 
Miss Marjorie L. Dieffenbacher in 1935. The Mathews’ two daugh- 
ters are Kathryin Lucile and Mrs, Phillip M. King. 


Following his ordination by the Presbytery of Cleveland in 
1935, Dean Mathews served as the pastor of the Central Presby- 
terian Church of Avon, New York until 1940, and as the pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church of Oswego, New York until 1947. 
Between 1947 and 1949 he was the Eastern Field Representative 
of the New Life Movement of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. In 
1949 he became Associate Professor of Practical Theology in 
Union Seminary, and in 1952 he was made Dean of Auburn Sem- 
inary, which had now joined Union in New York City. At this 
time he also became Director of the Auburn Program. In 1958 
Dean Mathews was made Aubnrn Professor of Practical Theology 
in Union Seminary, and last fall, having served as Acting Dean 
for the past two years, he was appointed Union’s Dean of Stu- 
dents. His most recent contribution to the Quarterly Review 
was his bibliography on Church Administration. 


At the service for Dean Mathews in the James Memorial 
Chapel on January nineteenth, announcement was made of the 
death earlier in the day of Professor Walter Seaman Davison, who 
was Dean Mathews’ predecessor as Professor of Practical Theol- 
ogy and Dean of Auburn Seminary. 


In memory of Dean Mathews and Dean Davison, the Quar- 
terly Review has reserved several pages of the present issue. 
Friends and alumni of the Seminary will be interested to know 
that plans are being made to establish a Charles Erwin Mathews 
Lectureship in Union and Auburn Seminaries. Details of this 
proposal are to be announced. 














In Memoriam 


Charles Erwin Mathews 


A Prayer 


Henry P. Van Dusen 


ETERNAL Gop, our dwelling-place in all generations—before 
whom the generations rise and pass away and yet who art Thy- 
self unchanging—in whose presence dwell those who pass from 
our mortal sight—by the might of Thy Spirit, lift us, we beseech 
Thee, above the shadow of mortality into the light of Thy coun- 
tenance. Assist us to reclaim afresh the conviction of Thy living 
presence with us and the certitude that to Thy care we may con- 
fidently entrust all who are dear to us. 

Almighty God, Father of each and Father of all, who dost 
commit unto each of us the swift and solemn trust of life—from 
whom we come, to whom we return, and in whom, while we tarry 
here, we live and move and have our being—who knoweth our 
necessities before we ask, and our ignorance in asking—we bless 
Thee for all fair memories and immortal hopes—for the bonds of 
love which unite us to one another, and to those of our affection 
whom, no longer seeing, we yet love—for the sacred ties which 
knit us to the unseen world—for that great company whose spir- 
its encompass us like a cloud of witnesses, and thus assure us of 
the life with Thee to which there is no end. 

Especially do we bless Thee for those, living in our midst, 
who have discerned truly the meaning of life, and who, by the 
inner radiance of their courage, have illumined a clear pathway, 
not only for their own feet, but for ours as well, and so make 
real to our faltering faith the things of beauty and truth and 
goodness and holiness, which are eternal. 

Most particularly, we bless Thee for Thy son, Charles Erwin 
Mathews, giving Thee thanks for all that Thy bountiful grace 


Dr. Van Dusen is Roosevelt Professor of Systematic Theology and 
President of the Seminary. This prayer was offered during 
the memorial service held for Dean Mathews in the James 
Memorial Chapel on January 19, 1960. 
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has bestowed upon him, and for all which has passed from his 
life into the life of each of us, enriching and strengthening us 
by his good example and his gift of self; for all good and gracious 
influences in home and rearing which ministered to his best life; 
for the endowments with which he was equipped—a mind sensi- 
tive to right and a heart responsive to all human worth and hu- 
man need; for schooling in fidelity to truth and to Christ, the 
Truth; for love of Christ’s Church, and utter contentment in its 
service; for early and clear calling to the Ministry, and unde- 
viating fidelity to that call as his life’s determining devotion; for 
a high vocation, nobly conceived, modestly undertaken, faithfully 
discharged through each day’s round and each year’s swift pas- 
sage; for love, bountifully given and gratefully received; for all 
that has enlarged and ennobled and enkindled his spirit. 

And for his employment of all that was entrusted to him, 
which has blessed this community and every member of it, we 
thank Thee: for resolute self-understanding, which refused all 
easy self-excuse and self-pity; for generous understanding of 
others, which tolerated with knowing kindness their self-excuse; 
for indomitable confidence in each oncoming generation, and un- 
sparing devotion to them and their welfare; for identification 
with every person, however vexing his being, however baffling his 
problem—seeing in others more than they dared aspire to be, call- 
ing for their best by undiscouraged expectation and quiet encour- 
agement; for unwearied patience, ready forgiveness, unwavering 
trust, tenacious faith in men and women as God’s sons and daugh- 
ters, springing from confident faith in their God and Father—who 
loves us all as though we were but one, yet loves each as though 
he loved him alone; for prodigal self-giving which spared no sac- 
rifice of time and health and labor for any and for all. 

And for those inward qualities of mind and heart and will 
which have inspired all who knew him, we thank Thee: for firm 
loyalty to things true, honorable, just, pure and lovely; for in- 
stinctive courtesy to those of every station; for ready ear and wise 
counsel to all in perplexity or doubt or distress; for contagious 
good humor, gracious affection and kindly sympathy; for love, 
very patient, very kind, never rude, never selfish, never irritated, 
never resentful, always eager to believe the best, bearing all things, 
hoping all things, enduring all things—such love as never fails; 
for integrity which shamed all pretense, and modesty which dis- 
claimed all accomplishment; for all recollections of gaiety and 
generosity, of fidelity and devotion, which have gladdened the 
years which are gone, and continue as precious memories to en- 
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rich the days ahead, and which link him with those beyond num- 
bering who, like him, have fought a good fight and finished their 
course, and now dwell with Thee. 

In silence, let each of us make his personal act of thanks- 
giving and of dedication. 


Through such souls alone, 
God, stooping, shows sufficient of His light 
For us in the dark to rise by. 


O God, cause these memories to lay firm hold upon our imagi- 
nations and so keep that presence strong within our hearts. 

Father of tender mercies and God of all comfort, speak Thy 
word of strong consolation to all who mourn his parting. Into 
Thy special care and protection we commend those bereft of one 
dearly loved. Enfold them with Thy compassion; uphold them 
by Thy strength; and embrace them among those who, when sad- 
ness lowered, have most surely felt the support of Thine everlast- 
ing arms, pressing their way through the valiey of the shadow 
into the fullness of Thy light, and have gone forth from hours 
of separation into the comfort of Thy comradeship. 

To us all, grant grace to take up afresh life’s tasks with firmer 
resolve to fulfill them worthily, to praise more richly the gifts ot 
friendship and love, that we likewise may be found among those 
who have fought a good fight and finished their course and kept 
the faith, through Jesus Christ—Pioneer and Perfecter of our faith. 

O Lord, support us all the day long of this troublous life, 
until the shadows lengthen, and the evening comes, and the busy 
world is hushed, and the fever of life is over, and our work is 
done. Then, in Thy great mercy, grant us a safe lodging, and a 
holy rest, and peace at the last; through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. 


A Chapel Address 


Joun C. BENNETT 


OuR HEARTS ARE FILLED this morning with a sense of great loss 
—and this cannot be balanced by such human considerations as 
the thought that the one whom we have lost had already finished 


Dr. Bennett is William E. Dodge, Jr. Professor of Applied Chris- 
tianity and Dean of the Seminary Faculty. This address was 
delivered at the morning service in the James Chapel on Jan- 
uary 18, 1960. 
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his work or by the thought that death was a release from suffering. 
But I am not going to speak of this sense of loss. Instead, I shall 
express gratitude to God that there has been among us one in 
whose heart Christ did dwell by faith and who was rooted and 
grounded in love. I shall say a few things not so much to you as 
for you; many of them I have heard from you. 


There was no one in this community who was more loved 
and trusted than Charles Mathews, more loved and trusted by 
students and faculty alike. This was because he not only expressed 
the love of Christ in a wonderiul way in his life but also he was 
singularly free from the obvious and the more subtle faults of 
disposition and ambition which often accompany great virtue and 
sincere commitment. 


We felt in him openness to every kind of need in our com- 
munity. He was a pastor of us all and one who was most easily 
approached no matter how busy he might be. On all sides, from 
all kinds of people, one hears testimony both to the sustaining 
power of his friendship and to the helpfulness of his counsel. He 
had a wisdom that came from the combination of a fine mind, 
Christian insight and inspired common sense. He had a clarity 
of spirit that came from his selflessness. One of you who knows 
the Seminary very well said to me that Charles Mathews more than 
any one else helped to make this big impersonal institution a hu- 
man community. This I can believe. His personal qualities fitted 
so remarkably his opportunities as Dean of Students to know most 
of us. And all that he did was done so unobtrusively that we only 
begin to realize the effect of his life among us as we are told by 
one person after another what he did for them. He often con- 
tinued to do much the same for those after graduation whose per- 
sonal and professional problems came to his attention. 


He was open and gentle but not soft. His convictions were 
strong and he could be very firm when the occasion called for it 
but he never threw his weight to satisfy himself. I have some- 
times encountered this firmness when I was tempted to be more 
equivocal. As pastor and administrator he worried deeply about 
our problems. He took them home with him from his office or 
from the corridors where he often learned of them. He was al- 
ways self-spending—too self-spending for his health as we have 
learned to our sorrow. But he did not complain, except some- 
times at the end of the day he would say that there had been so 


many interruptions that he had not caught up with the work on 
his desk. 
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The wisdom and competence of his leadership was recog- 
nized not only in the Seminary but also in his Church which re- 
cently called him to one of its most responsible and difficult posts. 
Today we express our gratitude that his leadership was the lead- 
ership of humble and serving love. May the grace of Christ that 
often came to us through him help us to face our loss with faith 
and hope. 


A Tribute 


Ray WHITEHEAD 


DEAN “CHARLIE” MATHEWs meant many things to many stu- 
dents. He was our pastor, advisor, “father-confessor,” and teacher. 
He was, no doubt, close to more students than any other person in 
the seminary community. As Dean, this was part of his “job,” 
but as Charlie Mathews he made the Dean’s office a haven for 
students burdened with problems. Into his crowded days he al- 
ways found a few minutes or hours for anyone agonizing over 
personal problems. The range of his counselling was far greater 
than I could know, but among the student problems he took upon 
himself were questions of vocational decision, difficulties in fi- 
nances, tensions and strains of student marriages, searchings and 
doubts about Christianity, and many more. Comments to me from 
other students indicate that all these heartaches and questions 
were received with a spirit of trust and of love. In a community 
that can often become impersonal, here was a man who emanated 
warmth, acceptance, and immediate concern. 

It was not only our personal problems that concerned him, 
but, perhaps even more, the day to day struggle of the seminary 
community to be a Christian fellowship. He was unfailing in his 
attendance at Student Cabinet meetings, and was always alert to 
any inter-group or inter-personal tensions at work there. I was 
sometimes amazed to find he had a greater interest in protecting 
the students’ freedom of self-expression than some of the students 
themselves. He wanted no personalities trampled down by stu- 
dent or faculty administrative machinery. 

Dean Mathews was also a teacher. The number of students 
in his courses in the small town and rural church was not great. 
But he was a teacher to all of us in his very living. We learned 


Ray Whitehead is a senior candidate for the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity and President of the Student Cabinet. 
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from him what the Christian life is about. He had a way of en- 
tering into our joys as well as our sorrows. He taught us what it 
means to be a pastor by being a pastor. He taught us the way 
of Christ by living in the way of Christ. He took our griefs upon 
himself. He spent sleepless nights with our disputes and tensions 
on his heart. And he endured all this without a murmur. Pro- 
fessor Knox, in speaking of the Cross as the Christian way, has 
said: 
I have in mind the related and inseparable convictions that 
the way of Christ is a way of love, that this way must be fol- 
lowed at the cost of whatever suffering, and that the suffering 
thus incurred, and indeed all suffering patiently borne, can 
have redemptive meaning.* 


Knowledge of this redemptive meaning of love which suffers has 
come very clearly to some of us who were close to Dean Mathews. 
In his living there was an empathy which revealed the meaning 
of “wonderful counsellor.” In his dying there was an indication 
of a suffering love which revealed the Christ whom he knew—upon 
whom was “the chastisement that made us whole.” 


* John Knox, The Death of Christ, p. 158. 


In Memoriam 


Walter Seaman Davison 


Frank O. REEpD 


WHEN AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY moved to New York 
to take up residence and activity in association with Union Semi- 
nary in 1939, the Rev. Walter Seaman Davison was one of the 
two professors who came to Union and joined its faculty. He had 
been Professor of Worship and Pastoral Theology at Auburn and 
became Auburn Professor of Practical Theology and Executive 
Director of Auburn Theological Seminary in the new relation- 
ship at Union. 


The Reverend Frank O. Reed is Auburn Associate Professor of 
Practical Theology and Director of the Auburn Program in 


Union Seminary. 
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Founded by the Presbyterian Synod of Geneva in 1818, Au- 
burn Theological Seminary was chartered by the New York State 
Legislature “for the purpose of completing the education of pious 
young men for the gospel ministry.” It has always been governed 
by representatives of presbyteries in New York State, and has re- 
ported for information only to the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church (now the United Presbyterian Church) in the 
U.S.A. In its 120 years at Auburn it trained 1,852 graduates and 
558 non-graduates, some of whom served the Church in many 
parts of the world, notably in Japan, but most of whom entered 
the pastoral ministry in New York State. 

It was Professor Davison’s dream that he might continue from 
the Auburn office in New York the unique personal work he had 
so much enjoyed while in Auburn, in visiting recent graduates 
in their pastorates, worshiping with them in their churches, and 
encouraging them in the growth of their ministry. 

Though he found his teaching and administrative duties at 
Union so confining that he was unable to do much of this in- 
dividual visitation, as Dean of Auburn Professor Davison began 
to open up possibilities of service to the Presbyterian pastors, 
churches, and presbyteries of New York State. Among other 
things, he inaugurated a series of Auburn Extension Institutes 
of Theology, taking professors from the Union faculty and other 
leaders into various centers in the state where for two days alumni 
and other ministers gathered with them for lectures and discus- 
sion and fellowship. 

On his retirement in 1953, when he was succeeded as Dean 
of Auburn by the Rev. Charles Erwin Mathews, Professor Davison 
continued his unfailing interest in Auburn’s part in the training 
of Presbyterian ministers. He became a member of the Auburn 
Board of Directors and served on several of its committees. 

His death at the age of 75 after a long illness occurred on 
the very day of Dean Mathews’ memorial service, January 19, 1960. 








Christianity Debt 
To a Modern Pagan 
Albert Camus (1913—1960) 


Samuel Terrien 


Ir THE CuurcH be still on the frontier, it will express grati- 
tude to the memory of Albert Camus, a modern pagan, who denied 
God but could never ignore him, and whose life, albeit one of 
revolt, has become an avenue of grace for many among the youth 
of our time. He was one of the men of Nineveh, who rise up in 
judgment with the men of every Christian generation, and in 
their own way repent. 

We should beware of claiming Camus as a crypto-member of 
Christendom, but we may offer a tribute to him because he was 
the conscience of our secular age, an artist of rebellion who had 
the courage to go beyond the absurd, and who recognized within 
the night of mankind “an invincible summer.” 


I 


WE ARE FIRST ENDEBTED to Camus for his honesty, without 
compromise, in every realm of endeavor. He wrote a naked lan- 
guage. He condemned the morass of politics in his own country. 
He fought racial and social prejudices in all their forms. He op- 
posed the imperialisms of the right and of the left. He stigmatized 
tyranny in Cyprus, in Hungary, or in Algeria. He spoke with 
equal vehemence against the torture methods of the French army 
in North Africa or the terrorism of the Arab nationalists. He at- 
tacked both the Sadduceeism of intellectuals and the Pharisaism 
of churchmen. Invited to address a group of Dominican monks, 
for instance, he told them, “The world expects from Christians 
that they speak with a loud and clear voice, . . . emerge from 
abstraction, and confront the bloody face which history is today 


Dr. Terrien is Auburn Professor of Old Testament and Secretary 
of the Faculty. 
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wearing. . . . When a Spanish bishop blesses political executions, 
he is no longer a bishop nor a Christian, and not even a man: 
he is a dog.” We can imagine the words which he would have 
said to us, while we are on the whole complacent in our govern- 
ment’s pragmatic support of a Franco, or when one of our news- 
papers carries the advertisement, “Wanted, Bible salesmen. White 
only.” 
II 


WE NEED ALso this man’s piercing lucidity about human na- 
ture. Unlike some theologians who in 1960 still maintain a view 
of man’s perfectibility which was already obsolete in 1914, he 
understood the tragic flaw which vitiates man’s will to do good, 
those ludicrous attempts to achieve dignity by moral activism. The 
hero of The Fall embraces all men with their virtues and their 
sophisms of justification. Jean-Baptiste Clamence, like another 
forerunner of Christ, “clamans in deserto,” offers not the portrait of 
an individual but the vices of self-delusion which are common to a 
whole generation. To be sure, some men prefer men to have noth- 
ing to conceal rather than to be compelled to lie, but others prefer 
to lie rather than to have nothing to conceal, and the rest love 
at once lying and concealment. Do not the authors of confessions 
write chiefly for the purpose of avoiding self-disclosure? As they 
cannot help judging, they catch up on morality. They have a 
virtuous Satanism, whether they be atheists or pious, Moscovites 
or Bostonians, all Christians, from father to son. We can live 
happily only on condition that all individuals are turned toward 
us, eternally in suspense, devoid of independence. 

Even self-accusation becomes a tool of domination. I stand 
before mankind, recapitulating my shames, without losing sight 
of the effect I produce. And I can slowly pass from the “I” to 
the “we.” In the same mess of pottage we all swim, but my su- 
periority over others is to know it and I draw its advantages. The 
more I accuse myself, the greater is my right to judge. Fanaticism 
is the fruit of any threat to my “self.” Some may deny the validity 
of the ancient dogma of original sin. Let them show it thereby! 
We had better recognize the desire for possessiveness which ani- 
mates our love for others or the impulse to remold them, under 
the mascarade of devotion to a sublime task. 


III 


IT IS. THIS ANTHROPOLOGICAL lucidity which has led Camus to 
attack religion, and we might do well to feel respect at this point 
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even before what some may call, if they wish, his blasphemous 
aberrations. Not unlike Job, he proffered outcries against the 
easy affirmations of theism, and his accusations should move us 
to turn sober and to search our own theological formulations. 

For Camus, religion leads either to passivity and laissez-faire, 
or on the contrary to a deification of one group as an instrument 
of oppression, and therefore of contempt for humanity. To trust 
in God or to pray for his grace represents human cowardice be- 
fore the prospect of death. One must refuse to be saved, Camus 
maintains, for there is more honesty in living hic et nunc while 
knowing that life has no ultimate significance than in seeking to 
comfort oneself with the illusion of immortality. The whole 
thought of the novelist and dramatist is related to the human 
and usually unavowed preoccupation with death. For him, the 
unconscious fear of annihilation is the fruit as well as the seed 
of evil. It proceeds from a metaphysical evil, which prompts him 
to denounce God as a murderer, and it procreates historical evil. 
At the spectacle of a child dying of the plague, Paneloux admits 
that such a spectacle is revolting, but he meekly suggests, “Per- 
haps we should love that which we cannot understand.” With 
all the strength and passion of which Dr. Rieux was capable, he 
straightened himself at once and retorted, “No, Father, I have 
another idea of love. And I shall refuse until death to love that 
creation in which children are tortured.” This appears to be the 
leitmotiv in all of Camus’ artistic works.1 

Man has often too much youth in him to allow himself to 
speak of death. Yet, between horror and silence, he must face 
the conscious certitude of death without hope, this téte-a-téte, this 
physical fear of the animal which loves the son. Illness is despica- 
ble for it is often a remedy against mortal fear since it prepares 
man for death and provides a sort of training, the first stage of 


1. This interrelated theme appears in almost every writing of Camus. One 
should read not only the major novels, dramas and essays, but also the as-yet- 
untranslated prose poems in “Noces” and “L’été,” the youthful volume “L’en- 
vers et l’endroit,” the three-scores of short articles, many of which have been 
published in “Actuelles, I-III,” the “Lettres a un ami allemand,” the Nobel 
Prize discourse, the dramatic adaptations from Thurber, Calderon, Buzzati, 
Faulkner, Lope.de Vega, Dostoievski, and the dozen of prefaces written for 
books of other writers. 

Among the multitude of critical studies on Camus, a few only have dealt 
hitherto with the theological significance of his thought. The following essays 
are by far the more discerning: Pierre Néraud de Boisdeffre, “Albert Camus 
ou l’expérience tragique,” Etudes, 267 (Autumn 1950), 303-25; Rachel Bes- 
paloff, “Le monde du condamné a mort,” Esprit, 18 (1950), 1-36; Emmanuel 
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which is self-pity and self-delusion. Man must create a conscious 
death. Flowers, smiles, desires of the flesh: all the horror of dying 
lies in the jealousy to live. Man will refuse to lie to himself or 
deny to others the right to lie to him. He must carry his lucidity 
to the end, with all the profusion of his jealousy and of his terror. 
The kind of union wished for by a Plotinus may be found only 
with the earth. Writing “Unity” with a capital initial, Camus 
attempts to discern it in man’s participation with earth, under 
the Mediterranean terms of sun and sea. As there is no super- 
human happiness, nor any eternity beyond the curves of the days, 
the use of the capital letter becomes rather ironical, especially 
when he further declares that only relative truths are capable of 
moving him. If there is a sin against life, it is not perhaps so 
much to despair of it as to hope in another life and thus to with- 
draw from the implacable grandeur of this one. 

From Pandora’s box, in which all the evils of mankind 
swarmed, the Greeks summoned out hope as the last, as the most 
terrible of all evils. In contradiction to general belief, hope 
amounts to resignation. And to live is to refuse to resign oneself. 
The Flagellation of Piero della Francesca depicts the greatness 
of the hopeless man, this eternal present, which responsible theo- 
logians have called hell. The black flame of the Italian painters, 
from Cimabue to Francesca, is a lucid protest of man thrown 
down upon an earth whose splendor and light perennially speak 
of a God that does not exist. 

The most repelling kind of materialism is not of the obvious 
variety. It is that which wants to propose dead ideas for living 
realities and which deflects on sterile myths the obstinate care 
which we maintain for what, in us, must die for ever. Myths are 
to religion what poetry is to the truth, ridiculous masks deposited 
on the passion for living. Surging from the tomb, the risen Christ 
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in Piero della Francesca does not have the eyes of a man. Nothing 
happy is painted on his face—only the wild and soulless grandeur 
which comes from a resolve to live. The wise man like the idiot 
expresses little. And the reader of Plotinus, Eckhart, Boehme and 
Kierkegaard concludes, “This return ravishes me.” For there is 
in him a thirst for stoic heroism and a mystic flirtation with the 
nada. He knows that the atheist entertains infinite longings which 
may not in any way be assuaged. 

Such a realistic view of death is true to Hebrew-Christian 
Scripture and to classical theology, although its concomitant fas- 
cination with the grandeur of courage at the contemplation of 
the void, the denuding of the self at the perception of nothing- 
ness, and the clearly deliberate affirmation that life is good only 
when it is lived in the light of its negating end, must be traced 
to influences other than biblical Christianity. Camus was brought 
up in a Moslem as well as in an anti-clerical, French positivistic 
environment, and his mother was a Spaniard, like Seneca. At 
any rate, the taking of death as a fact of life delivers man from 
an immodest assurance in the natural immortality of the soul. It 
saves him from considering eternity as a right or as a gain. Of 
course, Bible and Church go far beyond Camus when they affirm 
a faith in a Creator-God who, in his divine freedom, may raise 
the dead from annihilation. The mythopoetic expression of that 
faith leads to the credal affirmation of the resurrection of the flesh. 
Such a faith, however, cannot and should not reach man unless, 
like Camus, man discovers the finiteness of his potentialities, with 
a shudder before the dust. For indeed there is something more 
tragic than suffering, and it is the life of the “happy” man. 


IV 


THE FEAR OF DEATH, however, is intermingled with the reality 
of evil. Man dies and he is unhappy, shouts Caligula. The death 
of the woman he loves is the sign of a truth which remains visible 
to man but always beyond his reach. This world is unbearable. 
Man wants happiness or immortality, something insane, perhaps, 
anything which can transcend this finality. He therefore perpe- 
trates evil in an access of moribund and lucid dementia. He de- 
clares his hatred of the entire creation. He wants to assert his 
sovereignty and only discovers his solitude. When he deliberately 
profanes the sacred, as Caligula does in the grossly satirical en- 
actment of the birth-of-Venus mystery, Camus argues against 
the shallowness and the mercantilism of revealed religions. In a 
circus atmosphere, the divine secrets are offered to mortals, the 
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holy is made available to all purses. The barker offers a peeping- 
Tom view of Olympus with its dirty kitchens. “The whole truth 
concerning your gods!” And the crowd intones the praises of the 
goddess in a blasphemous parody of the litanies of Mary. 

When man does not understand his fate, he desires to be- 
come his fate. He borrows the stupid and incomprehensible face 
of the gods. It is easy for him, says Camus, to play celestial trag- 
edies and to become a god: he only needs to harden his heart. In 
the end, neither the purity of poetry nor the power of practical 
reasons can overcome the folly of the man who hates because 
sorrow makes him want infinity. Caligula falls, not over the dag- 
gers of his mediocre enemies but under the violence of his best 
friends, the poet who upholds the sacred and the philosopher 
who believes in reason. He summons from them that same vio- 
_lence which they repudiate in their deeper beings. 


Camus is unable to look at revealed religions, especially Chris- 
tianity, without experiencing utter revulsion at the knowledge 
that innocent children suffer and perish. And he admits that 
he feels a little like the pre-Christian Augustine who aid, 
I sought the origin of evil and could not emerge from it. 
Yet he knows that Scripture faces evil without ambiguity. God 
in the Old Testament enlists the energies of revolt. The New 
Testament is in some respects an attempt, Camus suggests, to an- 
swer in advance all the Cains of the world by raising an inter- 
cessor between God and man. The chief problems of the rebel 
—death and evil—are also those which Christ has willingly assumed 
as his own burdens. In the darkness of Golgotha, the deity has 
abandoned its privileges and has lived through human life to its 
end, despair included. Camus’ knowledge of Scripture, however, 
remains at the length of his arm. It has not bitten him to the 
quick. It may be that he has looked at the Bible only through 
Gnostic and neo-Platonic glasses. His hitherto-unpublished dis- 
sertation, written at the University of Algiers, on Plotinus and 
Augustine, may offer a clue to his inability to receive creatively 
the impact of biblical faith. Be that as it may, he explicitly re- 
jects the possibility of a Christian interpretation of life for our 
post-Nietzschean age. Now that the divinity of Christ is no longer 
acceptable to reason (here is a remarkable bit of naiveté: was there 
ever a time when the divinity of Christ was acceptable to reason?), 
suffering becomes again the only lot of mankind. Jesus is just 
another innocent slave, annexed to the world of men. Christian- 
ity is based on a doctrine of injustice. Vicariousness has lost its 
mystery or its possibility. The Christian attempts to exteriorize 
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evil in order to liberate himself from it, but he cannot push up 
or relegate to a non-existent God the responsibility of original 
sin. Therefore he proclaims his innocence precisely because he 
obscurely senses his guilt. And there is no escape from this circle 
of contradiction. 

At the same time, the wistfulness which pervades the artist’s 
lingering on the Christian themes, not only in his earlier works 
and in his major novels of the middle period but also in his later 
books, indicates that his negativism is open to serious qualifica- 
tions. He may scoff at those who believe only in sin and never 
in grace, but he also mocks the bourgeois appropriation of a false 
grace, “the yes, the abandon, the well-being, and—who knows? 
for these people are sentimental—getting engaged to a fair girl, 
moral integrity, music.” Under the persiflage, however, one hears 
distinctly a somber tone and even at times a passionately haunt- 
ing melody. He confides that he has known an atheistic writer 
who prayed every evening, which did not prevent the man from 
throwing brickbats at God in his books. This is, no doubt, a 
touch of irony, but in what direction? It may be Camus himself 
rather than one of his characters who says that the cry of distress 
he once heard will continue to reach him in all places where the 
bitter waters of his baptism can be found. He even recognizes in 
the historical appearance of Jesus a reality which is different from 
the religion he despises when he muses on a religion which should 
be “a large enterprise of cleansing, something it has been, by the 


way, however briefly, just for three years, and it was not called 
religion.” 


Vv 


ONE OF THE WONDERS of Camus’ work, and perhaps the chief 
secret of the fascination it has exercised for fifteen years on the 
youth of two continents, lies precisely in that he dares to contra- 
dict himself with lucidity and a strange combination of serenity 
and vehemence. In fact, one should admit that his analysis of 
the mortal condition as “the absurd” is neither his point of de- 
parture nor his final word. Commenting on his book, The Rebel, 
he later declared that although he fed on the thought he shared 
there, he pursued it in order to purge it from the static elements 
which prevented it from advancing farther. He confessed that he 
lived nihilism, contradiction, violence, and the dizziness of de- 
struction. But he added that he hailed at the same time “the 
power of creating and the honor of living.” Thus, the artist is 
begetting the moralist. In both functions, the man expands and 
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expounds his discovery that there can be shame in being happy 
“all alone.” Responsibility toward the happiness of others becomes 
his central concern. The salvation of others is too big a term, 
however, and Camus prefers to live for the sake of what he calls 
the “health” of men. Likewise, he comes to repudiate the words 
of “sainthood” and “heroism,” because he fears the intolerance 
which such attitudes may engender. He might settle for “honesty,” 
but in the French classical sense of “honnéteté,” which suggests 
the ease of elegance without effort in the art of doing good and 
connotes also the ideal of measure without in any way clipping 
off the risks of self-sacrificial devotion. 

In one sense, man’s compassion for man exacerbates the ab- 
surd, for solidarity in guilt always accompanies solidarity in love. 
“We cannot make a gesture in this world without running the 
danger of causing death,” remarks Tarrou in The Plague, but he 
still knows that something must be done to ease the burden of 
suffering, and if not to save men, at least to hurt them as lightly 
as possible and even sometimes to do them a little good. 

The moral obligation to alleviate sorrow consumes many of 
Camus’ characters, and this theme becomes at times so obsessive 
that one discerns in him, as the years of his literary output go by, 
a distinct shift of stresses. During the past decade, Camus appears 
to have moved from the consideration of suicide, which in The 
Myth of Sisyphus he called the only serious philosophical prob- 
lem, to that, not of heroic sainthood—which is impossible without 
a God—but of the simple, sustained, humble persistence in trans- 
lating tenderness into deeds. Man becomes a mere idea, an idea 
quite skimpy at that, as soon as he turns away from love. But Ca- 
mus has failed to ask seriously the source of that emotion and the 
principle of its renewal within the human animal. Nevertheless, he 
suspects that the answer does not lie within human finiteness, for 
when he is called upon to describe the mission of man in this 
transitory life, he wants man to act “so as not to add to the un- 
bearable misery of the world, but only to designate within the 
obscure walls against which we go agroping, the places, still in- 
visible, where gates may open.” Should we discern in this meta- 
phor the survival of a youthful study of Plotinus, pointing to the 
urge which man always owns to break through his finitude in 
order to commune with the absolute? Or may we rather think 
of an Augustinian readiness to be crushed by dynamic otherness? 
The latter interpretation is not impossible, for Camus concludes 
his confession thus, “I am interested in rebirth. The only passion 
which animates The Rebel is precisely that of rebirth.” 
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It is a long and incessant preoccupation with the suffering of 
men which has predisposed him to make this admission. Meur- 
sault remained a stranger to agapé and he died as The Stranger. 
Similar motifs may be gleaned from every other work of Camus, 
not excluding the later Jonas, whose posthumous message was a 
word, painted on the canvas in very small letters, a word which 
could not be deciphered, for nobody knew for sure whether it 
should be read solitude or solidarity. 

Camus struggled to create for himself “a relative absolute’’ 
which would take him beyond his anguish. He continued to main- 
tain that “this world” (sic) has no superior sense, but he also 
learned that something within it has meaning, and this is man. 
The world at least possesses the truth of man. He then turned 
once more to his pet adversaries, Christians as well as Marxists, 
who both have accused him of pessimism. To the former he de- 
clared, “I have invented neither the misery of the creature nor 
the terrible formulae of divine malediction. I have not shouted 
Nemo bonus, nor the damnation of children who die without 
baptism. I have not said that man is incapable of saving him- 
self alone and that in his abasement he had hope only in the grace 
of God. Christianity is pessimistic about man and optimistic about 
human destiny. Well! I shall say that, pessimistic on human des- 
tiny, 1 am optimistic about man.” But he was careful to add, 
“And not on account of a humanism which has always seemed 
to me too myopic, but in the name of an ignorance which tries 
to negate nothing.” It is significant to note that in recent years 
he had begun to edit a new series of books by younger writers, 
series which he entitled with the single word, “Hope.” 

As toward the Marxists, he was no dupe. “None has expressed 
more than they a suspicion vis-d-vis man, and in the end the 
economic fatality of this universe is even more terrible than di- 
vine caprice.” He therefore welcomed a continued dialogue with 
sincere Christians, and to them he sent the call, “We together 
cannot prevent, perhaps, ‘this creation’ (sic) from being one in 
which children are tortured. But we can lower the number of 
tortured children. And if you cannot help us, who then in the 
world will be able to help us?” 


For Camus, literary creativity became one of the means to 
love men. It has also become the tool of his healing. Man chooses 
to last as soon as he does not allow himself to die and thereby he 
discerns a value, at least relative, in life. What would a literature 
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of despair mean? Despair is silent. Silence, in any case, preserves 
a meaning if the eyes can speak. True despair is agony, tomb or 
abyss. If man speaks, if he reasons, if especially he writes, at once 
a brother extends a hand to him, the tree is justified, love is born. 
A literature of despair is a contradiction in terms. An esthetics 
of this kind, even if it shrinks from affirmations beyond the proxi- 
mate, serves as a ceremonial of participation in total manhood. 
Love is begotten by man’s word, just as man’s word, polished and 
clean, is the vehicle of his love. 

In one of his later essays, “La mer au plus prés,” Camus has 
returned to his adolescent communion with a Mediterranean na- 
ture. But the sun and the earth have this time been left behind. 
Has he then discovered in the sea the new symbol of a voyage 
which will take him away from his exile and lead him to the 
home he desired? He wrote, “No fatherland for the man in de- 
spair, and I, I know that the sea precedes me and follows me. I 
have a folly, close at hand. Those who love each other and who 
are separated may live in sorrow, but it is not despair: they know 
that love exists. Here is the reason why I suffer, with dry eyes, 
from this exile. I am still waiting. A day shall come, at last....” 

Camus may yet remind cocksure Christians who think they 
have arrived that the waiting and the thirst are the sine-qua-non 
of their faith. By his defiance, he did not seek to satisfy an ego- 
centric reason or sensuality. His antitheism—which was quite dif- 
ferent from the atheism of a Sartre—became the spring of a life 
truer than the nonchalance of much theism. The rebel searches 
for an ethic and a holiness. Revolt against the absurd becomes 
an askesis in the hope for a new God. If Camus has been a sort 
of oracle for a large part of the younger generation in this cen- 
tury of metaphysical loneliness, the Church is surely to blame. 
May Christians be humble enough to sense, under the discipline 
of the artist and his agonies, the stuff from which is created “that 
glorious freedom.” 
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Some Concerns of a 


Christian Educator 


Frank W. Herriott 


THE THIRTY YEAR PERIOD since I began work at Union as a 
graduate assistant has seen the ebb and flow of strong and diverse 
currents in the thought and practice in the Christian Church. It 
has been a time of stimulation and of strain for religious edu- 
cators. A brief presentation of two of the developments of this 
period will serve as a background for the exploration of some 
present concerns. The most obvious development has been the 
increased emphasis upon theology. There came an insistence that 
the foundations of the educational work of the church be theo- 
logical, rather than psychological or methodological. Religious 
educators were challenged to focus attention upon whatever the- 
ology they had and to be articulate about it. We realized that, 
while we had a theological basis for what we were doing, it had 
been implicit rather than explicit. It certainly had low rating 
among the elements we considered essential and we were quite 
vague about it until forced to sharpen up our thinking in this 
fundamental area. 

I shall not deal with this development in detail, but simply 
point to it as a major area of shift in emphasis and of travail of 


Frank W. Herriott is Skinner and McAlpin Professor of Practical 
Theology and Director of Summer Courses in the Seminary. 
Since coming to Union in 1929, Dr. Herriott has labored as 
both teacher and scholar in the field of religious education 
and psychology. In addition to his difficult and yet crucially 
important work as an educator of educators, he has been 
an active participant in the development of the joint pro- 
grams of Columbia University and Union Seminary. His most 
recent publication was a chapter titled “Christianity is 
Learned in a Democratic Church,’ which he contributed to 
The Minister and Christian Nurture (Nathaniel Forsyth, ed., 
1957). In June Dr. Herviott will retire from the Union Faculty. 
The Review is pleased to publish the article which appears 
above, which reflects Dr. Herriott’s deep interest and long ex- 
perience in religious education as well as his abiding con- 
cern for the minds and hearts of today’s ministerial students. 
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mind and heart for those most deeply concerned. This resurgence 
of theological thinking should be considered as one of the positive 
outcomes of these years of turmoil within our profession, although 
I sincerely hope it will never obscure other important considera- 
tions. 

One other development of these recent years seems to me to 
be of special significance. The entire concept of Christian educa- 
tion has taken on such breadth that many of us are advocating a 
return to the phrase of Horace Bushnell—Christian nurture rather 
than Christian education. Education connotes for many an em- 
phasis on instruction and learning in the narrow sense while 
we feel that our responsibility should be more inclusive than this. 
We see a program of Christian nurture as offering not only op- 
portunities to know and understand the Christian heritage, but 
as including such experiences as corporate worship, the finding of 
acceptance in family, small group, or in the fellowship of the 
Church, and being challenged to evaluate one’s own goals and 
purposes with the aid of an understanding counselor. 

Closely related with this redefinition of our task in terms of 
Christian nurture has come the realization that no distinction 
can be made between the work here envisioned and that of the 
Christian Church as a whole. The central mission of the Church 
is the central concern of Christian educators. Conversely, the whole 
Church should share the responsibility for Christian nurture. We 
used to say that the Church had a school of religion. It was off to 
one side, or perhaps off in a corner, served by a small group of 
devoted laymen. Increasingly today we are facing the potential 
significance of the statement: The church does not have a school 
of religion—it is a school of religion. This centrality of nurture 
in the faith, for adults as well as children, sets the responsibility 
clearly within the task to which the ministry of the church is 
committed and makes increasingly difficult the separation of func- 
tions between the “minister” and the “educational worker.” 


As I say, this seems to me to be one of the most significant 
developments of recent times. The return of Christian education 
to its home in the church and the redefinition of the church's 
mission to embrace Christian nurture as a vital concern has sig- 
nificant implications for the preparation and the practice of every 
Christian minister. If the Church is an agency of Christian nur- 
ture, it is essential that each pastor shall achieve certain insights 
and understandings, a few of which I shall here attempt to bring 
into focus. They are set against the background of one general 
conviction: The Christian minister will have adequate foundations 
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for his ministry as he maintains a balance between knowledge 
and understanding of the Christian tradition and understanding 
of the human persons to whom and with whom he ministers and 
of the human society in which they are immersed. 

This concept of the scope of theological training emphasizes 
the fact that the more completely a theological faculty operates 
as a team with a sense of sharing in a common undertaking, the 
more effective will be the training it provides. May I at this point 
register my gratitude as an educator to those who serve as Biblical, 
theological and historical scholars. At the very outset of the move- 
ment which came to be designated “Religious Education,” the 
initiative was taken by such scholars. In 1902, the convention 
which issued in the formation of Religious Education Association 
was called together by a group known as the Council of Seventy— 
and the seventy were the leading Biblical teachers of the country. 
In recent days there is again a sense of the common purpose and 
task, and a recognition of the need to break through departmental 
fences that the wisdom of all and the unique contribution of each 
may be brought to bear upon our endeavors. 


I 


AS WE UNDERTAKE to maintain this balance that I have men- 
tioned, with emphasis upon the understanding of persons and of 
society as well as upon the mastery of theology, we are at times 
under the pressure of certain attitudes which, if yielded to, tend 
to distort our perspective. It seems to me that the pressure is often 
from seminary students, who bring these attitudes with them. I 
would describe these attitudes as within the general category of 
distrust of psychological or sociological studies as compared with 
theological, and an easy pigeon-holing as “humanistic” of any ap- 
proach to problems from the point of view of human motivation 
or human potential. It may be that these attitudes are by-products 
of an earlier theological controversy. 

In the 1940’s there was a dramatic attack upon an overly op- 
timistic view of human motivation and an unwarranted faith in 
the automatic progress of the human race toward world peace and 
universal happiness, as these views were held up against the brutal 
realities of two world wars. In this effort to discredit a too- 
rosy picture of human nature, the pendulum swung so far that 
any reliance upon human nature or human experience became 
suspect. To put one’s faith in human nature was naive. The study 
of human development became one of the non-essentials, since 
the victory over the evil inherent in man came not through 
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growth, but through self-denial and Divine grace. The ultimate 
authority and meaning for our existence was to be found in a 
super-human realm, somehow apart from human experience. This 
extremely low estimate of the validity of finite human existence 
has, I believe, been modified as being just as unreal a view of 
human life as was the earlier naive optimism. I fear, however, 
that it has left its mark on many of our young seminarians. 

It is important that this distortion in perspective be corrected. 
I would hope that every minister would come fully to realize: 
That he and those to whom he ministers are irrevocably caught 
in the web of human experience; that human persons are to be 
central in his concern; and that his insight into the nature of 
persons and of their spiritual pilgrimage must be as profound as 
he can possibly achieve. May we not rightfully point out that we 
are asked to face a false dilemma if the issue is put: Shall we or 
shall we not trust human nature? We are human beings, envel- 
oped in human nature, and try as desperately as we may, we can- 
not escape our finitude. Nor is this cause for despair. Here with- 
in this human life lies the full range of possibility from the depths 
of misery to the heights of grandeur; here is not only the level of 
what we call everyday, ordinary existence, but here also is the mys- 
terious power to transcend this ordinary self—to stand beside the 
self and judge its own thoughts and actions; here is the inner ten- 
sion and conflict but here also is the capacity to respond to the 
Divine love and to find some measure of wholeness and inner peace. 

Some will insist that we move from the human scene to the 
realm of revealed truth. But even when we turn to the traditional 
sources of authority, we find that we cannot escape the corrosion 
of this human touch or this finite limitation. We are all tempted 
to think of ourselves and our systems of thought more highly 
than we ought to think, but it will help us to maintain our hu- 
mility if we keep in mind certain sobering aspects of our situa- 
tion: Men and women can believe in the existence of Transcendent 
Reality—of Absolute Truth, but men and women can not know 
Transcendent Reality or Absolute Truth. When it comes within 
our ken it is already immanent and subject to distortion. All of 
the sources of authority to which we might turn are subject to 
this limitation. 

What is Revelation? Does it not consist of the experiences 
of men which they interpreted to be a disclosure of the nature 
or the will of God—experiences in which they sensed a personal 
relationship with or a confrontation by the Divine Being? What 
is Scripture? Is it not a record of these experiences which were 
so interpreted—documents selected and compiled by church coun- 
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cils—a record which is itself subject to further interpretation by 
different groups at different times in the development of the varied 
branches of the Church? 

Doctrines are formal statements, produced by responsible 
councils and individuals within the Church, in an effort to ex- 
press what seems to them to be the true interpretation of the 
Christian faith. 

I stress the point to this extent because I fear that this loss 
of perspective to which I have referred may be found back in the 
churches and church schools, in the materials offered for use by 
students of the Christian heritage and faith. Have we made clear 
the essential role of human instruments or the critical significance 
of human response all along the way? I have in mind, for exam- 
ple, the presentation to church school pupils of the concept of 
God’s action in history. We may agree that God acts in the midst 
of human history, but do we make clear that those incidents iden- 
tified as ‘““God’s mighty acts” were so identified because they were 
events to which a religious people responded in faith? The truly 
significant element is the human response. When an east wind 
blew back the waters and made the sea dry land, Israel acclaimed 
the event as a mighty act of God. When American historians re- 
cord the settling of a dense fog on Long Island which enabled 
George Washington’s forces to escape, they do not write it up 
that way. Whether or not military victories should ever be clas- 
sified as mighty acts of God is beside the point. The point to be 
emphasized is the essential role of human sensitivity and response. 
To one person every day’s life is filled with the sense of the pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit—to another it is just another day. Earth 
may be “crammed with heaven, but only he who sees takes off 
his shoes.” 

The minister’s task, then, must be understood as set inescap- 
ably within the human scene and his mission as having to do with 
people. The goal of this mission has been stated in many differ- 
ent ways. It has to do with commitment—with discipleship. It 
has to do with the innerness of life—with integrity—with whole- 
ness. It has to do with response to the Divine as revealed in many 
of life’s experiences—with response to God whose nature we be- 
lieve to be revealed in Jesus Christ. The minister concerned about — 
Christian nurture must ask: How does this come about? What 
can be done to move toward this goal by those who would be 
servants of God and communicate his love to men? 

One answer is that human ministers can do nothing about 
it. God alone acts. He takes the initiative. His gift of grace can 
be received only by faith, and this faith is also His gift, bestowed 
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upon those to whom He has elected to grant it. If this be true 
—and indeed it may be, although it is very hard for me to accept 
it as true—then clearly there is no place for Christian nurture. 

The reply which is implied in all that we do in the program 
of the church is that Christian nurture is a Divine-human enter- 
prise in which men and women have a real share and a real re- 
sponsibility. Part of that responsibility is to discover, so far as 
is possible, the Divinely established conditions for spiritual growth 
with which we must be familiar. This demand for greater under- 
standing of the nature of the human spirit and the conditions 
for its attaining to the stature which is in the purpose of God 
for it is based on the assumption that the Holy Spirit is at work 
through orderly processes, albeit many of them remain beyond 
our comprehension. To say this is in no way to deny the pos- 
sibility of the over-ruling providence of God. But it is to say 
that if I am in any way responsible for the spiritual nurture of 
child, youth, or adult, I am constrained to face seriously the ques- 
tion: How does this come about? How can I do my human share 
in bringing it to fulfillment? 

As a minister seeks answers to such questions, one insight 
which I would commend as a basic one is this: The foundations 
of the spiritual life are laid in infancy and early childhood, pri- 
marily through human relationships rather than through planned 
instruction. In this very difficult enterprise of the communica- 
tion of the Christian gospel, non-verbal communication through 
subtle facets of relationship will be central at any age level. It 
will always be more powerful than the presentation of proposi- 
tions about the faith. In later years, however, the mind reaches 
out for satisfying answers to ultimate questions. But long before 
the profundities of the Christian faith can be dealt with verbally, 
critical experiences have already created inner attitudes and ten- 
dencies of personality which are favorable or unfavorable for 
growth toward mature Christian discipleship. I have in mind, for 
example, such positive and desired experiences as these: 

1) Experiences which give a basic sense of security, a sense 
that there is something in life one can trust. In mature form this 
will be identified as faith in God, and it may itself remain un- 
shaken while ideas about God are being changed. 

2) Early experiences which give a sense of competence, of 
being adequate to meet life. Later in life’ there comes a recog- 
nition of the Divine source of power, but an anxious sense of in- 
adequacy in childhood is not the foundation for sturdy Christian 
maturity which will be able to meet the vicissitudes of life un- 
afraid. 
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3) Early experiences which foster awareness of the wonder 
and mystery of life, which may be related to a later sensitivity 
which we speak of as awareness of the continuing presence of 
God in everyday life. 

4) Early experiences which help a child to face his mistakes, 
to recognize and accept his wrong-doings as part of his own be- 
havior. In childhood these experiences may be the beginning of 
a recognition of sin and judgement upon it. 

5) Early experiences of being loved in spite of one’s mistakes. 
These experiences should not be confused with the feeling that 
what one does doesn’t matter. They involve rather the feeling 
that mistakes do not permanently break the bond of love which 
surrounds the child. Here there may be glimpses in the deep 
recesses of the child’s spirit of what he will later feel as a more 
ultimate forgiveness and reconciliation. 

The fact that these early stages in personal development are 
so significant says something to us which the Christian minister 
must take into account. 

As one ponders what he learns about infancy and early child- 
hood, he comes upon a sharp dilemma. On one hand is the urge 
toward the fulfillment of life, toward self-realization and the con- 
viction that self-realization is the will of the Creator. But this 
may become the sort of self-reliance which disregards the source 
of life and so exalts itself that the child grown older is cut off 
from fellowship with his Father God. On the other hand is a 
demand for self-denial which ascribes such evil to this child that 
the very effort to attain self-hood is looked upon as sinful. I 
would sincerely hope that those who minister in the name of 
Christ may find a solution to the dilemma which safeguards the 
right to be a person—with no sense of guilt for seeking self-reali- 
zation, but which provides an equally strong realization of the 
givenness of life and of responsibility comparable to the gift. I 
would support the concept of stewardship as a promising approach 
to such a solution. We are concerned to keep the two emphases in 
balance: To give thanks to God for His gift of life and all of 
its potential richness, and to accept and affirm this gift and as 
grateful. and responsible stewards dedicate our powers to the serv- 
ice of God and man. 


Il 


ANOTHER MATTER OF CONCERN for all of us is the understand- 
ing of the social and cultural milieu in which personal re- 
sponse and personal growth is taking place. Here I would focus 
upon a single facet: the fact that we live in a time when scien- 
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tific procedures condition so much of the thinking of our youth 
and adults. A scientific approach to life involves a search for 
facts—a testing of hypotheses—an effort to avoid bias in the inter- 
pretation of data. As a scientist a person is eager to discover new 
facts which shed light on his problems and if convinced that the 
conclusions drawn from the data are fully validated, he accepts 
them, even though they may undermine a cherished hypothesis 
which he has long defended. The Christian faith has been pre- 
sented by some of its advocates—and I fear this is still the pop- 
ular conception—so that it seems to be saying: “Declare a mora- 
torium on your conscientious search for truth and your effort to 
be intellectually honest. This presentation of the faith is not to 
be questioned—this is a self-validating body of truth crystallized 
in the creedal statements of the early centuries.” If this youth or 
adult, disciplined in scientific method replies that it is not self- 
validating for him—that there is much which seems to him in- 
credible or which just doesn’t make sense, he may be told by his 
minister that that is not surprising, as it is one of our tenets that 
the Gospel will be foolishness to him. This presents a serious 
challenge to us—this contrast in the popular mind between the 
tests for truth required by science and the insistence that the doc- 
trines of the church are to be accepted on the authority of an 
ancient tradition. 

As I have attempted to analyze this problem further, it seems 
to me that there are two items of unfinished business which await 
us here if those trained for the work of the church are to meet 
the needs of many wistful and spiritually hungry men and women 
of this scientific age. One is the development of the clear per- 
ception that what we transmit as the Christian heritage represents 
the interpretations men have given through the ages to the meager 
historical data which we have and especially the interpretations 
of experiences men and women had in the first century and have 
had in centuries since. Christian faith is based upon the past and 
also upon the interpretation of new data in the form of personal 
experience in every generation. Some time ago my wife and I had 
a visit from a young scientist whom we had known well as a high 
schoo! student, a brilliant lad who has shown recognized ability 
in scientific research. In a friendly but direct way, he expressed 
his bafflement regarding my vocation as a teacher in a theologi- 
cal school. “I don’t see how you can come up with anything 
real in religion. How can you study it or deal with it? You can’t 
handle it or weigh it or smell it.” A few months later, we visited 
his home to see his first-born. As we left, I said: “You're really 
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in love with that kid, aren’t you.” “Yes indeed we are!” I said: 
“A parent's love is a funny thing—probably not very real. You 
can’t handle it or weigh it or smell it.” A broad grin and the 
response: “Yeah, I remember. You've sure got me there.” The 
vitality of our faith lies in the fact that the mind of a scientist 
need not reject it as stifling his impulse to deal honestly and 
creatively with all the data life presents to him. The greatest of 
our present-day scientists are accepting the intangible and the 
imponderable as data to be interpreted and in dealing with some 
of the imponderables are turning to interpreters of religious ex- 
perience for aid. 

The other aspect of the demand made upon us by a scientific 
age is the very difficult task of releasing our great symbols and 
myths fron: the literalism which has choked the life out of them. 
We know that our Scriptures are full of stories which are sheer 
poetry, never intended to be narrative history or scientific fact— 
myths which reveal meanings of such depth and power that they 
could not be expressed in the prose of literal description. But 
somehow we've been caught in a trap. Many segments of the 
church continue to present the Scriptures with little discrimina- 
tion and with practically no guidance toward fuller appreciation 
of symbolic meanings. For some, of course, such literal belief is 
the test of their faith. For many the myths hold something so 
precious that ministers continue to draw back from re-interpre- 
tation, and find themselves repeating creedal statements and Bible 
stories as if they believed them—when in truth they do not be- 
lieve them in the sense in which their people do. Are we doing 
enough to rescue these symbols from literalism so that they may 
communicate the meanings they hold to a skeptical scientific cul- 
ture? Even today some of our Sunday School materials report 
the stories of Jesus’ birth in narrative style as if they really hap- 
pened. How does the average person react today to these birth 
stories? He must make some sort of response for there is no es- 
cape at home or in the town from the ubiquitous Christmas carol. 
One result of the way the Christmas legends have been presented 
has been the confirmation of the skeptical views of those whose 
experience has led them to feel that religion is mainly believing 
a number of incredible things. For others, the whole thing is set 
in an air of unreality and fantasy, so that no serious thought is 
given to it. Obviously, they would say, these stories and carols 
have no meaning or significance, but they are a part of the things 
we do at Christmas, like trimming a Christmas tree or telling the 
children about Santa Claus. 
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There are others who are sincere Christians who are con- 
fused and troubled. They cannot give literal assent to the wonder 
stories, but they carry anxiety with their doubts, lest these doubts 
imply a rejection or disloyalty to Christ and his revelation of 
God. Must they not hold fast to the wonders or lose the aware- 
ness of the Presence? There are still others who are not troubled 
that the wonder stories are not literally true, for they find deep 
meaning as well as beauty in them. These are they who cringe 
when the loud speakers in the department stores begin to blare 
out the carols a month before Christmas. For to them these carols 
which perpetuate the Christmas story are true expressions of the 
ecstasy of those who have heard within their hearts the glad tidings 
of a Divine forgiving love—of a God who cares so much for even 
the lowliest of the common folk that He gives Himself through 
extreme suffering and degradation. To these Christians the story 
is not only. beautiful poetry—it is the tribute of men who felt 
sure that all the wonders which were reported at the birth of the 
great ones of their day must have been combined on this birth- 
day, all in heightened form. 

It is becoming increasingly clear—possibly because of the sci- 
entific bent of our culture—that man’s spirit cannot endure nor 
spread its wings if nourished with nothing but scientific data. 
Should we not spread abroad even more loudly than we have done 
our acceptance of myth as myth and release it to communicate 
truths of the spirit? Some say this is primarily the task of the 
educators, but I am convinced that this whole problem of com- 
munication to a scientifically oriented culture is one for united 
effort. Our Biblical scholars have presented honestly the results 
of their research and given the rest of us a strong sense of sup- 
port; certainly the Sunday School lesson writers have a responsi- 
bility and so especially do the parish preachers whose leadership 
here has critical significance. 


Iil 


THE LAST ASPECT of our situation with which I wish to deal 
is expressed in the question: What is the rightful place of the- 
ology in the thought and life of the minister, one of whose re- 
sponsibilities is Christian nurture? 

Christian educators have been urged by some of their col- 
leagues to make theology the cornerstone or foundation of all 
their work. Randolph Crump Miller writes that the “clue to 
Christian education” is “the discovery of a relevant theology” and 
defines theology as: “truth-about-God-in-relation-to-man.” I am 
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convinced the dim view I once held as to the importance of the- 
ology was wrong. One's beliefs, especially as he approaches ma- 
turity, have deep import for the whole of his life. The effort to 
achieve a meaningful structure of thought with which to deal 
with matters of ultimate concern parallels the effort to achieve 
an inner integration of the person. Each of these efforts has an 
important part to play in the interaction between them. While 
endeavoring to give due weight to the theological discipline, and 
yet strongly resisting its claim to the highest priority, I realize 
that if the rightful place of theology is to be appraised, a prior 
question would be: What kind of theology? 

One of our first qualifications would be that expressed in 
Miller’s phrase by the adjective “relevant.” This would imply that 
theology and life here and now are parallel studies. Theologizing 
as an intellectual exercise is not enough. I have the impression 
that this dual emphasis is not easy to maintain. There is a ten- 
dency for theology to become for some an intellectual and verbal 
exercise—a very stimulating adventure with ideas which are not 
necessarily rooted in personal experience. This effort to deal with 
ultimate questions at the verbal level may disregard the deep in- 
volvements of the whole person. We recognize that verbal symbols 
are just that—symbols used in the effort to express realities, and 
verbal symbols in theology deal with the deepest realities known 
to human beings. But they are still symbols and not reality itself. 
And they are meaningful symbols only as they refer to and deal 
with the stuff of the actual experience of people. Of course, ver- 
bal exchange is a part of many experiences, but I am speaking here 
of the attitude sometimes expressed that the presentation or the 
mastery of a carefully structured formulation of the Christian faith 
will create the reality or faith within the hearer. We attempt to 
reverse the order in which the spiritual life develops whenever we 
put reliance upon this sort of process. To be sure, every person is 
a many-sided being and all sides are continuously with him. He 
is engaged, sometimes almost simultaneously, in feeling and think- 
ing about his feelings—in experiencing wonder and the facing of 
mystery and in thinking and talking about the mysteries. So there 
is a steady interweaving of “‘theologizing” with other meaningful 
activities. If a minister is to give constructive aid and guidance 
in this interweaving process among the members of his parish, that 
process must be operative within the minister himself, as he dis- 
covers the meaning of the Gospel in theological concepts relevant 
to his ultimate questions. 

This same qualification of relevance would alert us to the 
need for resisting the temptation to think in broad generalities. 
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Our concepts may deal so abstractly with man or with human 
nature that the individuals Ralph and Elizabeth are lost sight of. 
“Man is alienated from God.” Does this really refer to every man 
in every situation? Individuals are of such unique character that 
there are very few statements to be made as true of all men. Those 
statements which can be made about all men must still be re- 
fined in terms of this man to whom I am ministering. It is pos- 
sible to master generalizations and yet not be well equipped to 
minister to this man in his particular predicament. Faculty mem- 
bers in a theological school recognize the value of students’ field 
experiences at this point. Some years ago a student came to one 
of my fall courses fresh from a very stimulating summer pastorate 
with a list of specific human situations he had met and the blunt 
demand: “Now I want to know how to answer these people!” 
Seminary alumni, immersed in pastoral relationships, will avoid 
irrelevant generalities more easily than do young theologs in their 
student days. 

At one other point we would need to raise the question: What 
kind of theology? I refer to the implications of Miller’s definition 
of theology as “truth-about-God.” This definition carries the pre- 
sumption of knowing the truth about ultimate mysteries. I am 
sure some of our students are seeking just such certainty and are 
hoping to find it in their professors. They find uncertainty in- 
tolerable. As one said in class the other day: “But you can’t go 
on facing an ultimate mystery—you just can’t stand it!” They 
have such a strong desire to find and ally themselves with the 
“right” doctrine and end the pain of struggling with differences 
in theological systems that they find study at Union disturbing. 
Even here, where there is certainly no “party line” they feel the 
pressure to proclaim an accepted formulation without having 
really made it their own. In a group last year where members 
were urged to express their own convictions on a particular issue, 
one responded: “Well, Biblical theology says—,” but he had no 
response as to what he would say. Insofar as one goes into the 
ministry of the church with this approach, he will tend to feel 
that his mission is to proclaim the Christian faith as an authori- 
tative structure of thought. I seriously doubt if such a presenta- 
tion will satisfy deep spiritual hungers or lead to genuine life 
commitment. 

Let us turn to another kind of theology, more representative 
of the spirit of most Union alumni. At a later point in his writ- 
ting, R. C. Miller says: “theology is simply our beliefs about God 
and man as we consider them relevant to our personal responsi- 
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bilities and decisions.” There is a vast difference between this 
and his earlier definitions. This gives to the minister the role of 
witnessing to his faith. His faith may be held very firmly and pre- 
sented forcefully with the hope of winning assent and response. 
But he will offer it with the humility of one who knows himself 
to be a human creature and who says: “This is very truth for 
me: I commend it’ to you.” 

I would that every Christian minister were keenly aware of 
the strength of such a spirit in the delivery of his message, and 
its power to move men. For we come here upon the fundamental 
issue of the nature of authority in the realm of Christian thought 
and life. It has been said: “No proposition that needs to be au- 
thoritatively guaranteed ever supplies a spiritual want.” Our 
concern is not to impose an authority over another man, but that 
the Christian message shall become authoritative for him—an in- 
ternalized belief, exercising effective control over life. Under 
what conditions does this happen? 

The authority of tradition—of Scripture, creed, or dogma— 
becomes authoritative for the individual when the doctrines speak 
to his condition, give meaning to his experience and when he 
freely responds to that meaning. For the meeting of the self with 
God, the freedom of the soul must be safeguarded. In matters 
of religious faith a person cannot inwardly accept or affirm that 
which he is not free to reject or modify. If the human messenger 
of God is to proclaim his message in the form which may elicit 
his fellow man’s response, he will proclaim it not as God’s truth 
but as man’s faith. It seems to me that a theology which is thus 
proclaimed by witness in life and word at critical points of hu- 
man need may very well have high priority in Christian nurture. 

Throughout this presentation I have been wrestling with the 
problem of nurture in the Christian faith, on the assumption that 
this is not alone a task for a specialized profession but a central 
concern of the whole church, led by the ministry of the church. 
I have suggested that if ministers are to be effective instruments 
in leading young and old into Christian discipleship, they will 
need to achieve certain insights and understandings. Among these 
I have mentioned the need for insight into the ways of God in 
the growth of the human spirit, giving as an illustration the for- 
mative influence of early childhood; I have suggested the need for 
understanding the impact of our culture, giving as an illustration 
the prevalence of the scientific approach to truth; I have suggested 
the need for knowledge of the Christian heritage and an oppor- 
tunity to appropriate or to develop a theology which ministers are 
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committed, in order that heritage and theology may be made 
relevant to the individual life situations they encounter in the 
parishes. 

Underlying all of these learnings, I have felt that a funda- 
mental attitude was important, a point of view which neither 
under-estimates the significance of human nature and human ex- 
perience nor over-estimates the human being’s capacity to rise 
above his finitude. This recognition of the minister’s powers and 
limitations suggests that his function might well be thought of 
in terms of the preaching and teaching of a Christian disciple 
bearing witness among his brethren. 
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Relicious Revival and Moral Crisis 


Will Herberg 


IT HAS BECOME a platitude, yet it remains a paradox, that 
America is at once the most religious and the most secular of 
nations. No matter what criterion we may employ to judge re- 
ligiousness, we will discover that the nation is in the grip of a 
religious upsurge without parallel in this century. Religious iden- 
tification is well-nigh universal; church affiliation is at an all-time 
high, and church attendance is keeping pace, though at some dis- 
tance; Sunday school enrollment is rising rapidly, while religious 
schools are growing and gaining favor with all groups; clergymen 
are rated as “doing most good” by a larger proportion of the Amer- 
ican people than all other categories put together; serious religious 
books, courses in religion in colleges and universities, and even 
classic works in theology are enjoying an intellectual prestige and 
popularity unknown for many decades. There would seem to be 


In March, 1959, the Quarterly Review published an article by 
President Van Dusen under the headings “Theological 
Students Today” and “The President’s Perspective.” In his 
article, Dr. Van Dusen made the following observation: “One 
further aspect of the present outlook has its profound, and 
disquieting, effect upon the mentality of every child of this 
generation. The ‘revival of religion’ has, thus far, been paral- 
leled by no corresponding resurgence or recovery of morality. 
Just here is the most disturbing, confounding contradiction 
of our present moral and spiritual situation” (Vol. XIV, 
No. 3, p. 31). Fully sympathetic with the President’s con- 
cern, and in part prompted by it, the Review has asked Mr. 
Will Herberg to write an article dealing with this problem 
at some length. Mr. Herberg is eminently qualified for the 
task. He is Graduate Professor of Judaic Studies and Social 
Philosophy in Drew University, and is well known as the 
author of the two books, Judaism and Modern Man and 
Protestant, Catholic, Jew. The Review takes pleasure in 
presenting the article which appears above, in which Mr. Her- 
berg deals with a subject of primary interest. 
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little doubt that, in the course of the past twenty years, the fa- 
miliar modernist trend away from religion has, in important ways, 
been reversed; religion in America is staging a come-back which 
many, a generation ago, would have regarded as virtually un- 
thinkable. 

But if the trend away from religion has, for the time being 
at least, been reversed, the trend toward secularism has not—and 
therein lies the paradox. What we have is an upsurge of religous- 
ness amidst an advancing secularism, the simultaneous advance of 
both secularism and religion in our culture. The evidence for this 
side of the picture is as impressive, though by no means as easy 
to display, as the evidence for the other side. Americans are re- 
ligiously identified and church affiliated, valuing religion very 
highly and eager to have their children receive what they think of 
as religious education; yet it is perfectly clear that they know less 
than ever about the teachings and traditions of the religions they 
profess, and that the goals they pursue and the values they live 
by are derived, and often avowedly derived, from other sources. 
The very same Americans who say they regard the Bible as the 
“inspired word of God,” and who distribute it very assiduously, 
show an incredible lack of interest in the contents of the Bible, 
to the point indeed where almost half do not seem to know so 
much as the title of a single book of the New Testament, or for 
that matter of the Bible as a whole. The very same Americans 
who fervently believe that religion is a “very good thing” also 
admit that their religious beliefs have little or nothing to do with 
their views on economics, politics, or other everyday affairs of 
life. What we are confronted with in contemporary America is 
the paradox of the religiousness of an essentially secularistic people, 
or alternatively, the secularism of a people who think very highly 
of religion and are closely identified with the churches. 


Perhaps nowhere is this paradox more striking than in the 
discrepancy between the religious upsurge we have noted and the 
deep moral confusion in which our culture is involved, and which 
seems to have reached the point of actual crisis. It is not easy 
to document this aspect of our religious situation. Overt expres- 
sions of moral decay are notoriously hard to isolate, and even 
more difficult to interpret. The alarming rise of juvenile delin- 
quency, for example, is, of course, a moral problem, but how 
much of it is the consequence of a general moral decay in our 
society and how much of it is due to the painful process of immi- 
grant acculturation, so familiar in our history, it is impossible to 
tell. The frequently recurring scandals in public life, and here 
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I have in mind not only grossly improper practices of government 
officials but also the unsavory mess uncovered by the recent TV 
quiz program inquiry, are shocking enough, but have we any re- 
liable way of comparing the state of public morality thus disclosed 
with the comparable condition a century or half a century ago? 
Yet with all these qualifications, we cannot escape the impression 
that we are today involved in a serious moral crisis, which is ex- 
pressed primarily not in the widespread violation of accepted moral 
standards (when has there been a lack of that?), but in the dis- 
integration of these moral standards themselves. If moral crisis 
there is, it would seem to be manifested most profoundly in the 
advanced state of decay of our traditional activist morality of duty, 
and its rapid supersession by a morality of enjoyment and con- 
sumption, by a “fun-morality,” as one observer not long ago put 
it. The situation is actually more complicated than that, as we 
shall see, but here at least we touch upon something that suggests 
the depth and dimensions of our moral crisis. 

How are we to bring these together into some sort of coher- 
ence—religious revival, on the one side, and moral decay on the 
other? I must confess that I am thoroughly at a loss about many as- 
pects of the problems, but I do think that some light might be cast 
by a careful analysis of the actual nature of the religious revival 
under way today and its implications for the moral life. In other 
words, I am of the opinion that there is something about the cur- 
rent religious revival that so far from challenging the moral decay 
of our culture, actually in a way tends to contribute to it, even 
to promote it. And this alike, though in different ways, where the 
religious revival is at its shallowest and where it is at its deepest. 
In both cases, religion and morality find themselves in a kind of 
conflict and tension that we, with our naive assumption that all 
“good” things must be in harmony, cannot really understand. A 
nearer look at the problem might yield some insights of value. 


I 


Actually, what we have under way today is not one religious 
revival, but two—closely interrelated, but different in depth, char- 
acter, and scope. The first is the mass phenomenon to which so 
much attention has been called. It might be designated as the 
sociological revival of religion as belonging. On this level, religion 
serves the very important social and psychological function of pro- 
viding a context of belonging in a fluid and mobile society in 
which earlier contexts are rapidly becoming irrelevant. There was 
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a time when Americans defined their identity—that is, answered the 
questions, “What am I? What is he?’’—in terms of race, ethnicity, 
region, and similar categories. Race is still the predominant form 
of identification where non-white groups of the population are 
involved. But for the mass of our people, it was ethnicity—what 
we generally call “nationality”—that through much of American 
history served as a context for self-identification and social loca- 
tion. Americans identified themselves and their neighbors in such 
terms as “Irish,” “Germans,” “Poles,” “Italians,” “Jews” (then 
understood in an ethnic sense), and “Yankees” (a kind of quasi- 
ethnic term designating the old inhabitants of earliest migrations). 

With the establishment of stable and thoroughly American 
third generations, however, ethnic identifications have been losing 
much of their force and relevance. Through the complex dynamics 
of the American cultural process, they have been replaced by forms 
of identification that are religious in a very curious sense. Defini- 
tion of identity within the overall totality of American life is now 
taking place increasingly in terms of a tripartite religious belong- 
ing—Protestant, Catholic, Jew. Although ethnicity and region still 
play their part, and of course race too, in the case of non-whites, 
today Americans tend more and more to identify themselves and 
their neighbors as “Protestants,” Catholics,” and “Jews,” under- 
stood as the three ways of being an American and being religious 
in the American way. One of the chief reasons for the near- 
unanimity of religious identification among Americans, and there- 
fore one of the chief factors in the present upsurge of religion in 
this country, is that religious identification has become the cul- 
turally appropriate way of defining one’s identity as an American 
under contemporary American conditions. 

All this is of importance to our inquiry for two reasons. In 
the first place, it suggests that the current religious revival, insofar 
as it is related to this factor of identification, is, theologically 
speaking, a mere surface phenomenon, however significant it may 
be sociologically. To serve its sociological purpose, the religion 
of belonging need have no serious religious content; in fact, it 
may actually serve its sociological function better the more vacuous 
and contentless it is, since religious content, especially if taken 
seriously in the life of faith, may well disturb the adjustment 
which it is the purpose of this kind of religion to achieve. The 
paradox of religionless religion, which has baffled so many ob- 
servers, now begins to assume a more intelligible aspect. 

But there is still another, and perhaps even more important, 
reason why this analysis is pertinent to our problem. For the 
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urgency with which Americans are turning to this religion of be- 
longing points to the anxious search for social identification and 
the deep need for “togetherness’ that have become so pervasive 
in our culture. Americans are indeed undergoing a profound 
change in cultural character type. To use David Riesman’s sug- 
gestive and imaginative categories, the inner-directed culture, 
hitherto so characteristic of American life, a culture which prized 
self-reliance, achievement, and the resolute pursuit of personally 
affirmed goals or ideals, all summed up in the magic words “char- 
acter” and “conscience,” is rapidly giving way to a culture in which 
the highest good is sociability, adjustment, and “getting along with 
people.” This is the other-directed culture of which Riesman 
speaks; it tends to emerge against the background of an economy 
of plenty, with emphasis on leisure and consumption, just as inner- 
direction tends to emerge against the background of a dynamic 
production-minded society. American life is today involved in the 
transition from the one to the other, and all aspects of our cul- 
ture, including religion and morality, reflect this process. 


In a situation defined by the other-directed need for sociabil- 
ity, where isolation from the peer-group brings intense anxiety, 
the kind of religion I have described is bound to thirve, for this 
kind of religion brings, as nothing else can, that sense of belonging 
and that reasurrance amidst the anxiety of isolation—the loneliness 
of the “lonely crowd”—which the other-directed man so urgently 
needs. In part, at least, therefore, the current upsurge of religion 
in this country comes as a consequence of the other-directed man’s 
craving for “togetherness.” 

The implications of all this for morality are curiously equiv- 
ocal. Of course, the other-directed craving for sociability makes 
for conformity, for a kind of compulsive conformity, in fact, and 
that means a conformity to established moral standards as well. 
But what kind of standards, what kind of norms and values, are 
these that emerge in an other-directed culture? Not the norms 
and values of duty, character, and achievement, which marked the 
older type of inner-directed society, but the norms and values of 
tolerance, sociability, and good judgment. Not the “good man,” 
but the “good fellow’ becomes the ideal. The whole passage from 
Professor Leo Strauss, in which this point is made, is worth quoting. 


There exists a very dangerous tendency [Professor Strauss 
writes] to identify the good man with the good sport, the co- 
operative fellow, the “regular guy,” i.e., an overemphasis on a 
certain part of social virtue and a corresponding neglect of those 
virtues which mature, if they do not flourish, in privacy, not 
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to say solitude . . . By educating people to cooperate with each 
other in a friendly spirit, one does not educate non-conformists, 
people who are prepared to stand alone, to fight alone.t 


This ethic of the “good fellow” is indeed a broad and tolerant 
ethic; it implies a tolerance of everything and anything, provided 
only it does not upset sociability or imperil good adjustment. For 
that very reason, it cannot understand, or even tolerate, the old- 
fashioned ethic of honor, duty, and virtue, which it finds intoler- 
ably narrow and moralistic, and even (this is its favorite term of 
opprobium) “neurotic.” On the other hand, the earnestly and in- 
gratiatingly “friendly” man is forgiven everything, and so is the 
“victim of circumstances,” who needs only to be “understood” to 
be exonerated of all responsibility. The Charles Van Doren affair 
might serve as a most instructive case study of our emerging ethic 
of sociability. Professor Hans Morgenthau has called attention to 
the alarming decay of professional conscience among academicians 
that Mr. Van Doren’s deceptions and the tolerant reactions of so 
many intellectuals reveal.2 I have myself heard more than one 
person plead on behalf of Mr. Van Doren that after all, he did 
not “hurt anybody,” and besides he was always so “sincere”! 

The new ethic of the “good fellow” is opposed, at every point, 
both to the ethic of virtue derived from classic Greek philosophy 
and to the prophetic ethic of responsibility in biblical revelation. 
Yet it is often vindicated in religious terms and held as part of their 
religion by millions of people who are sincerely religious. It ‘is so 
easy to confuse the spurious sociability of “togetherness” with the 
authentic community of love, the contentless tolerance of “getting 
along with people” with the searing consciousness of the divine 
forgiveness, the anxious need to be liked with the abiding concern 
for one’s neighbor.* But this confusion ought not to mislead us. 
High religion may reach beyond the moral, but it never sinks below 
it. It sees all of man’s righteousness as “filthy rags” over against 


1. What is Political Philosophy and other Essays (Chicago: Free Press, 1959), 
p- 38. 

2. “Reaction to the Van Doren Reaction,” The New York Times Magazine, 
November 22, 1959. 

§. An instructive example of this confusion may be found in the campus re- 
action to the recent scandal at a great university, in which a number of stu- 
dents were accused of having sexually abused a fourteen-year old girl. By and 
large, the reactions, as reported in the press, fell into two categories: (1) “It'll 
give the institution a bad name,” “What will they think of it at home,” etc., 
and (2) “Let’s not act holier-than thou...” Nowhere, in the published com- 
ments, was there any suggestion that something wrong, wicked, sinful had 
been done, that there had been a violation of the moral law. Many no doubt 
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the divine holiness, and all of men’s best efforts as standing 
under the judgment and needing the mercy of God. But it never 
devaluates righteousness or blurs the distinction between right and 
wrong. It sees morality transcended and duty overcome in love, 
but transcended and overcome only by being taken up and ele- 
vated to a higher plane. It knows nothing of the evacuation of 
duty and morality that is the substance of the new ethic of so- 
ciability and good fellowship. In this new ethic it sees quite 
literally the de-moralization of life. 

Contemporary religion is very far indeed from being high 
religion in this sense. Contemporary religion is incapable of creat- 
ing the man of virtue or the man of responsibility. Despite all the 
petty moralisms with which it is entangled, it possesses no moral 
rigor and makes no moral demand. It too shares the ethic of 
“togetherness” which makes the sociable, cooperative fellow iden- 
tical with the good man. It is therefore incapable of stemming 
the moral decay that afflicts us; it is indeed often itself a factor in 
promoting this moral decay. No wonder, then, that religious re- 
vival and the de-moralization of life can go hand in hand, each 
reinforcing the other. 


Il 


But contemporary religion is not all of one piece. Running 
across and even counter to the mass upsurge of religiousness I have 
described, there is another kind of religious revival that is often 
overlooked. It is a religious movement that goes deeper, and gains 
its strength from the primordial quest for self-understanding and 
meaning in life. This kind of religious stirring I have found 
largely among the younger people on the campuses or in the subur- 
ban communities that have become virtually continuous with the 
campus. H. Richard Niebuhr has well described the kind of re- 
ligious mood and religious concern I have in mind. 


Present-day youth [he writes] has to rest its large-scale se- 
curities on deeper foundations [than earlier generations found 
satisfactory], and this is probably the source of much of its re- 
ligious interest... Some of it is finding no greater security 
than an Epicurean philosophy of chance offers; but much of 
it is getting down to bedrock and finding a foundation on 


felt that way, but they did not have the appropriate vocabulary; the words, 
“wrong,” “wicked,” “sinful,” would have seemed intolerably narrow, self- 
righteous, and moralistic to them. They could think only in institutional 
or “permissive” terms. 
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which life can rest unmoved, if not unshaken, in these stormy 
times. There is a venturesomeness in this quest, but it is a 
hidden thing, and not apparent to those who think of risk 
only in terms of risked capital or risked lives. In this respect, 
once more, youth today, so far as it represents this movement 
of the human spirit toward a less vulnerable faith in life 
than that which has been tested and found wanting, is more 
representative of a period of history than merely of itself. 


Obviously, this existential kind of religious concern does 
not share the moral superficiality of the religion of sociability and 
belonging, but it brings its own problems, and almost for the op- 
posite reasons. Whereas what I have called the sociological surface 
revival of religion promotes a religiousness without religion and an 
ethic without morality, this depth movement in religion aspires 
to authenticity of being and regards conformity and adjustment 
as the deepest perils to the self. Where one adjusts, the other 
strives to upset every adjustment that does not come from within. 
And for that reason, it cannot help but put morality itself into 
question. 


Morality in the first place means custom. A child brought up 
in what we like to think of as a normal family quite uncon- 
sciously adopts the customs and standards of the family and the 
surrounding society as its own moral system, and at a certain age 
can be quite rigid and moralistic about it. Religion, where it 
is present, goes along with the customary moral system, and usu- 
ally becomes an important part of it. At any rate, on this level, 
there is no conflict between religion and morality; one tends to 
sustain the other because they are both parts of a conventional 
pattern, absorbed as the child absorbs its entire social heritage. 


It is with this social heritage in the form of the “customs of 
the family” that the child grows up. We will not follow the 
story in any detail because we are interested in only one aspect 
of it. Suppose the young man or woman—I am thinking of young 
men and women of college age—comes to develop a deep and per- 
sonal religious concern. This may happen in many ways, as the 
outcome of an inner religious “experience,” but also as the outcome 
of an intellectual encounter with the newer religious thinking 
that can prove so exciting to a fresh and inquiring mind. We 
need not call what happens “conversion,” but it is often a pro- 
found and liberating experience, transforming one’s entire outlook 
and way of thinking. The conventional religion of the family, 


4. “On Our Conservative Youth,” Seventy-Five (Yale Daily News, 1953), p. 90. 
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precisely because in most cases it is little more than conventional, 
now tends to appear insipid, flat, and superficial, devoid of ex- 
istential passion or intellectual challenge; in a word, it appears 
merely external and inauthentic. The two kinds of religion—con- 
ventional religion and existential religion—are not as a rule con- 
tinuous; one emerges over against the other, often in conscious 
opposition to it. Clearly, insofar as this happens, the newer re- 
ligious concern of the young person may prove a deeply disturbing 
factor in the established religious life of the family and community, 
for this newer religious concern contains a good deal of the kind 
of “faith” skepticism which calls everything habitual or conven- 
tional into question, and will not permit anything established to 
remain unquestioned. 

Even more is this true of established morality. Existential 
religion is not, at least not in its immediate aspect, a settling or 
stabilizing force. On the contrary, it is something that tends to 
engender a deep spiritual disquiet, a profound restlessness and 
dissatisfaction. a distaste for conventional forms and standards, that, 
from a certain point of view, looks more like moral chaos than 
the kind of settled morality religion is supposed to bring. The 
whole conventional system of values, with its familiar injunctions 
and prohibitions, is suddenly called into question, and in the 
resultant confusion, it sometimes appears as though everything 
had collapsed. I remember one young man who was a good, well- 
behaved boy in the usual sense until, some time in his junior year 
at college, he came up against the newer religious thinking, par- 
ticularly the writings of Paul Tillich. The Shaking of the Founda- 
tions indeed shook him to his foundations, and his confrontation 
with the unyielding ultimacy of the “ultimate concern” came to 
hum as a blinding revelation of the relativity of all moral standards 
and of the danger of losing oneself in the routine conventionalities 
of life. As a consequence, he became what we would now call a 
“beatnick,” and said and did things that would have been incon- 
ceivable to him the year before. His parents were naturally much 
distressed at this turn of events, and simply could not understand 
how religion could lead their boy into ways so utterly “irre- 
sponsible.” What they did not realize was that his kind of religion 
was not their kind of religion, and that amidst all his irresponsi- 
bility there was a curious kind of responsibility, for he could not 
help but respond to his newly awakened concern for the truth and 
go in search of authenticity, even if that meant impatiently brush- 
ing aside the conventional values and conformities of behavior 
by which he had hitherto lived. 
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Existential religion is a spiritual radicalism, and therefore 
often upsets the conventional patterns of conformity, even the 
conventional patterns of religion and morality. Fortunately, this 
is not the last word. Beyond the unstabilizing tendency of radical 
religion, and all religion is radical insofar as it is existential, there 
is at least the possibility of a higher stability of life lived from 
out of one’s inwardness, gaining clarity and power from that in- 
wardness. The young man I was speaking about finally achieved 
this kind of stability. That was fortunate, or rather it was a divine 
grace. Not all such experiments in self-searching are so dramatic, 
or turn out so well; some, indeed, prove abortive or disastrous. 
But there is no escaping this kind of self-search once the question 
of the authenticity of life has been raised by a deep religious stir- 
ring. And with existential self-search comes something very close 
to moral chaos. 


Iil 


The purpose of these remarks has been to cast some light on 
the strange and contradictory relation between religion and moral- 
ity in present-day America. Religion is generally expected to sus- 
tain and bolster morality, but today it seems to be doing the very 
opposite. And, curiously enough, it is both the best and the worst 
religion that operates in this way. The mass religion of belonging 
makes for an ethic that dissolves all sense of right and duty into 
an indiscriminate and undiscriminating sociability. At the other 
extreme, the existential religion of personal authenticity makes for 
a radical individualism that spurns all norms and standards as 
deadening objectifications of the spirit. Between them, the moral 
confusion of the time is doubly confounded. 

This strange conclusion—that both the best and the worst 
in contemporary religion contribute to our moral confusion—has 
its lesson for the theologian. This lesson is that some stable struc- 
ture of moral values, undergirding conscience and character, would 
seem to be necessary if the sense of right and wrong in any form 
is to be preserved. The goodness of “the good sport, the coopera- 
tive fellow, the ‘regular guy’”’ is not the goodness of the good man; 
nor is the responsibility of the self in its inwardness identical with 
the responsibility of social man in his community. An ethic of 
sociability, which makes adjustment and “togetherness” into a 
condition of blessedness, will not serve; but neither will a purely 
“situational ethic” in which there are no normative structures and 
the only criterion of responsibility is the authenticity of decision. 
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One leads to moral vacuity, the other to moral chaos. It is the 
attrition of the normative structures of the moral law, whether 
understood as natural law or divine law, that is at the root of the 
present moral crisis, and this process our religion rather promotes 
than hinders. Of course, much of our religion is “moralistic,” 
but moralism is not the same as morality; it is often an aspect of 
morality in disintegration. What our religion, in its best as in its 
worst aspects, does not possess is the capacity to affirm and sus- 
tain the moral law, and yet bring it under the judgment of a 
holy God. Until it somehow acquires this capacity, it will have 


no resources with which to cope with the moral crisis of our 
time. 
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But Find the Point Again 


Samuel H. Miller 


WHEN THE CLIMATE of a culture changes, people are so pre- 
occupied with their traditional habits and ways of looking at 
things that they do not see what is happening before their eyes. 
Revolutions come and go, states and empires fall, miracles rise 
from the ruins, yet they read their daily papers, eat and drink 
and sleep, suffer their sorrows, as if everything remained the same. 
They are supported by the structures of the past, to which they 
have been accustomed, and the new age coming into being rises 
unseen all about them. They are anachronisms, belonging to an- 
other age yet living in this one. 

In religion the conserving tendency of faith exaggerates this 
indifference to the changing world. Thus the church! may long 
deceive itself by its spectacular success in numbers and prestige 
without knowing how hollow it has become, or how feeble and 
unintelligible its message sounds to a world which has moved into 
new dimensions of knowledge and fear. The pulpit may continue 
to talk of matters long after the cogency has vanished, except in 
the sacred vocabulary of the preacher.2 The ministry may be 
exhausted by the aggressive zeal of its diversified activities with- 
out touching the heart of darkness at the center of our troubled 
time. 


Testy old Carlyle, in all his flamboyance, perceived this fuct 
when he declared: 


“That a man stand there and speak of spiritual things to 
me, it is beautiful; even in its great obscurity and decadence 
it is among the beautifulest, most touching objects one sees on 
this earth. This speaking man has indeed, in these times, wan- 
dered terribly from the point; has, alas, as it were, totally lost 


Samuel Miller is Dean of the Harvard Divinity School. This ad- 


dress was delivered at the Convocation Service of the Di- 
vinity School on September 30, 1959. 
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sight of the point, yet at bottom whom have we to compare with 
him? Of all such functionaries boarded and lodged on the in- 
dustry of modern Europe, is there one worthier of the board 
he has? .. . . The speaking function, with all our writing and 
printing function, has a perennial place, could he but find the 
point again!” 


Worthy of his bed and board—if he could but find the point 
again! Age after age he had served well. According to the needs 
of previous epochs, he had stood in the teeth of the storm and 
despite unpopularity or even martyrdom, he had not wavered 
from the point or betrayed the nature of his leadership. Think 
only of the apostles who had fashioned the profound bases of 
Christian civilization, sustaining for centuries the life and cul- 
ture of many peoples; or of the priests who had labored in many 
fields, in the arts and in philosophy during the Middle Ages, ela- 
borating a world which reached its climax in cathedral and summa; 
or of the reformers who had endured the ordeal of a radical rev- 
olution in the ways of faith and modes of action, transforming 
the institutions of the state and church in terms of new freedoms. 
Where did Carlyle’s speaking man lose the point? Was he mean- 
dering, fiddling at inconsequentials? Was he blind, or stupid, or 
wicked? A world was in the making, as every epoch makes its 
world, and this man did not keep to his job. He strayed and in 
his straying the bonds of faith were loosed and the world fell 
apart. 


Now you and I are standing in that man’s shoes. We too 
have been called to minister to the world. Will we have any- 
thing to say, not merely to please the world, but to fit its real 
needs? Will we be able to find that point again, and thus pro- 
vide a firm base for society, perspectives sufficient for the arts 
and culture, and an intellectual integrity profound enough to 
discipline the destructive forces of our present chaos? 

Our fundamental embarrassment as we stand face to face 
with this world is that we may become relevant to its demands 
all too easily, conforming to that standard which the world sets 
for us, and losing the very point of being a minister in the world 
at all. One of the tragedies of our time is that the minister is 
both overworked and unemployed; overworked in a multitude of 
tasks that do not have the slightest connection with religion, and 
unemployed in the serious concerns and exacting labors of main- 
taining a disciplined spiritual life among mature men and women. 
It is a scandal of modern Protestantism that young men called 
to the high venture of the Christian way, disciplined by seminary 
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training in the arduous dimensions of such faith, are graduated 
into churches where the magnitude of their vocation is as Joseph 
Sittler has said, macerated, chopped into small pieces, by the pres- 
sure of the petty practices of so-called parish progress. One won- 
ders how much of the compulsive frenzy of the parish minister 
comes from the guilty realization that he has not attended to his 
prime calling at all, but is merely filling up time with a nervous 
pandemonium of jerks and jabs in the direction of people in 
order to make the church popular. Wherever the current ideal 
of the minister comes from—the big operator, the smart salesman, 
the successful tycoon—it still remains a puzzle why the minister 
should fall prey to such false images unless he has completely 
confused what he is supposed to be doing with what most churches 
want him to do. 

Herman Melville, as flamboyant a rhetorician as Carlyle, yet 
with profound perceptions of what was involved in the minister's 
task, described the pulpit in the New Bedford Chapel where the 
one-time harpooner, Father Mapple, preaches. 


“The pulpit is ever this earth’s foremost part. All the rest 
comes in its rear; the pupit leads the world. From thence it is 
the storm of God’s quick wrath is first described, and the bow 
must bear the earliest brunt. From thence it is that the God 
of breezes fair or foul is first invoked for favorable winds. Yes, 
the world’s a ship on its passage out, and not a voyage com- 
plete; and the pulpit is its prow.” 


This might easily have been accepted at face value in the 
early 19th century but for us it would be easier to believe it was 
written tongue in cheek, a rather fatuous inflation of words and 
little more. The truth is that the pulpit, at least now, is certainly 
not the prow of this world, dividing new seas with its bold bow. 
The pulpit does not lead the world either in generating power 
or in initiating ideas.®. It is set back now in quieter waters, out 
of the haste and the traffic where strife is real and decisions must 
be made. 

The world is still a ship on its passage out. There is no 
doubt of that, nor that the voyage is incomplete. Indeed, we. are 
more uncertain than Melville as to where we are going. Our 
charts seem obsolete in the light of new facts and forces, so we 
prove the unknown with a dread as terrifying as that the first 
man must have felt when he ventured out of sight of land under 
strange skies. The minister no less than others has been over- 
whelmed by the catastrophic changes of history. 
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If the ministry is to regain its magnitude and integrity, it 
must be validated at a much more serious level of life than that 
of success and prestige. To succumb either to sentimental pop- 
ularity or to institutional professionalism is to betray not only 
our own calling but the world’s need as well. The ministry has 
a point, a tip of light which breaks the darkness like a sharpened 
spear, a bright moment when the diversity and contradictions of 
life break into a unity, a unity never complete and never per- 
manent, but always redemptive and profoundly satisfying. We 
prove ourselves at the point where we enter into history, where 
life turns into hell or opens into heaven, where, like Jacob of 
old, men and women are caught in the middle of the darkness, 
alone and in agony, wrestling with the unnamed mysteries of 
existence, striving to exact a blessing from the exigencies of their 
human lot. We come to life as a profession when we stand forth 
beyond the superficial safety and the limits of praise and blame, 
to speak the clumsy, daring word which only faith may speak of 
things unseen but powerful with portent to be, of realities wait- 
ing to be born at the far edge of all things known, of a realm 
mysterious with blessing for any who can become like little chil- 
dren, able to leap beyond themselves to a greatnes dimly surmized. 

Yet any man who steps into this kind of pulpit, into this 
prow where the storms strike first and the dark is thickest, knows 
right well the terror of his position. The ministry in any age is 
caught between the offense of God and the offense of the world, 
between the awful terror of making God plain, of speaking the 
verbum dei, and the terrifying muddle of this world’s jumble of 
circumstances in which human life is crucified. Like a lonely fig- 
ure, the ministry in our age stands separated from the confident 
assurance of any infallible or perhaps even divine message easily 
inherited from the past, and as well from the arrogance of an age 
which finds all authority in itself. We may stand at the prow, but 
not with the sustaining authority our forefathers found in their 
Bibles, their creeds and their churches; and the seething waters 
that break across our bow are from deeper seas than any man has 
ever sailed. 


“This is a world,” says J. Robert Oppenheimer, “in which 
each of us, knowing his limitations, knowing the evils of super- 
ficiality and the terrors of fatigue, will have to cling to what 
is close to him, to what he knows, to what he can do, to his 
friends and his tradition and his love, lest he be dissolved in 
a universal confusion and know nothing and love nothing. ... 

“This balance, this perpetual, precarious, impossible bal- 
ance between the infinitely open and the intimate, this time 
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—our twentieth century—has been long in coming; but it has 
come. It is, I think, for us and our children, our only way.... 
This cannot be an easy life. We shall have a rugged time to 
keep our minds open and to keep them deep....”® 


Only the utmost honesty, perhaps the confession of our pov- 
erty, will enable us in this extremity to prove ourselves a skilled 
profession worthy of its bed and board. 


Our Fading Heritage 


To sAY THE LEAST, our situation is bewildering. T. S. Eliot 
described it by saying that much of our heritage is Christian but 
it is vastly less so than it used to be. The truth is that the whole 
imaginative structure of Christian truth, elaborated in myth and 
symbol, has for the most part crumbled under the impact of the 
last three centuries of revolutionary thought, scientific methods, 
and historical studies. The vision of reality articulated in this 
great Biblical formulary has evaporated and no longer serves as 
the frame of reference for elucidating the mysteries of being hu- 
man. We have not deliberately renounced our Christian heritage, 
but it no longer plays a dynamic role either in the motivation of 
our actions or in the judgments which evaluate our satisfactions. 
Men are no longer moved by the words which once thrust men to 
war or turned them from the world to God. The charts which 
men have used for centuries now seem quite inadequate in the 
face of new conditions. The character of reality for human be- 
ings has changed, and the ancient vision is ne longer sufficient. 

It is precisely at this point that we must ask whether we shall 
labor to create a new Christian culture with materials coming 
from the new discoveries, disciplines, and attitudes of our time 
or succumb to an essentially non-religious one, that is, a sub-pagan 
culture.? It has always been the function of faith to supply a 
structure of myth and symbol, and to enact in appropriate rites 
a vision. of reality capable of sustaining the larger inferences of 
meaning in the life of a people, thus providing a margin suffi- 
ciently suggestive for the exercise of freedom in human possibili- 
ties but not reducible to precise, black and white, static literalisms.® 
It is such a symbolic structure of the imagination which both ties 
together the disparate realities and forces of human existence, 
and at the same time becomes a vocabulary, verbal, visual, and 
active, by which a community can be established and under cer- 
tain conditions can rise to the level of communion. Wherever 
this symbolic structure evaporates, loses its power of suggestion, 
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becomes dogmatically rigid and then superficially literal, the peo- 
ple lose their means of coherence. The ancient dictum that where 
there is no vision of commonly recognized reality the people per- 
ish as a people, society falls apart, and civilization and culture 
are thrown into anarchy and self-destruction is still true. Lewis 
Mumford, in his Bampton Lectures, declared: 


“Perhaps the fatal course all civilizations have so far fol- 
lowed has been due, not to natural miscarriages, the disastrous 
effets of famines and floods and diseases, but to accumulated 
perversions of the symbolic functions.” ® 


Our disorders, I suspect, derive from the fact that the vision 
of reality conceived in redemptive terms and elaborated by Dante 
and Aquinas is simply no longer an instrument of suggestiveness 
for multitudes conditioned by the popular influences of science 
and industry. The minister, if he is to find the point at all of 
being useful to the rehabilitation of society and the redemption 
of the individual, cannot offer the 20th century the image which 
the 13th century found eminently satisfactory. The new age has 
a style of its own, a language peculiar to itself, and whatever 
image of reality is to be conjured up must be of the very sub- 
stance of our time. On the other hand, the minister can scarcely 
believe that the 20th century, unlike all others, has transcended 
the limitations of time and history so that it is sufficient to itself.1° 
A vision of reality limited only to our own epoch is incredibly 
arrogant and stupidly parochial. The golden-tongued Chrysostom 
put it well, as he put many things: “A priest must be sober and 
clear-eyed, with a thousand eyes in every direction.” 


New Images of Reality 


NEW CONFIGURATIONS OF EXPERIENCE have arisen in the Re- 
naissance, the Industrial Revolution, and in the rise of science, 
each with its own system of values and perspectives of discrimi- 
nation by which life is ordered. We have moved out of the Magi- 
cal Age, as I. A. Richards has put it, into the Scientific. We have 
reached a new maturity of freedom from superstition and cre- 
dulity. With this Mundigkeit, or adulthood, as Bonhoeffer de- 
scribes it, there has occurred an extraordinary activity and ex- 
citement in all the creative aspects of man’s mind and spirit. New 
life is erupting in fresh but ambiguous forms needing identifica- 
tion and judgment. To evaluate such a burgeoning mass of new 
work is not easy, but it is evident that in the midst of it there is 
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much which approximates or reflects the ancient and traditional 
expressions of religious concerns about the elemental mysteries 
of human existence. 

Into the vacuum left by the slow evaporation of the Biblical 
image of reality the burgeoning powers of this age have under- 
standably and desperately pushed their way, seeking to formulate 
a new vision of reality more congenial to the terms of our con- 
temporary sensibilities and knowledge. The arts have gone philo- 
sophical. Beckman, Klee, Picasso, Henry Moore deliver their 
gnomic elucidations about the nature of reality with religious se- 
riousness. The sciences, too, finding themselves on the brink of 
this same vacuum, have not always been slow to make a leap of 
faith concerning ultimate things, or if the scientists themselves 
modestly desisted, their friends have rushed in with cosmic con- 
clusions. Even business, for all its pragmatic traditions and prej- 
udices, has become quite confidently responsible and evangelical, 
urging upon men and their families the “business way of life.” 

Thus the minister must confront these twin terrors of the 
pulpit—at his back what seems to be an obsolete order of things 
and before him a confusion from which nothing is exempt. He 
stands for a whole congery of notions which have become mere 
words, the realities seemingly no longer a part of modern exist- 
ence, and he must deal with a turbulent age doing its best to 
create a new order of intelligible meaning. Now that the Chris- 
tian vision no longer reverberates in the life of the contemporary 
man, how will the minister find the insight or the courage to 
proclaim “good news’? How will he rehabilitate the heights and 
depths of sensibility which have atrophied in the recent frenzy of 
naturalizing the world? How will he demonstrate the reality of 
life at levels from which man has long since withdrawn to busy 
himself in other areas? How will he speak to the point when man 
has nothing in his experience to provide the peg on which to 
hang such realities as grace and spirit? 

Can the minister supply a vision of reality? Can he offer the 
Bible to a people disabused of its validity? Can he recall heaven 
and hell to a people who have laughed them out of existence? 
Can he talk to them of God, when they find God quite unimagi- 
nable in such a world, scientifically structured in iron law? Can 
he explain faith, redemption, grace, while they wonder what such 
things have to do with the defense mechanisms of the ego or the 
libidinous expressions of the id? Can he continue to conduct the 
rites of the church, and speak of “holy” things when life itself 
has been naturalized and even the church transfers its own sig- 
nificance to statistical categories and popular prestige? 
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Sharing in this demythologized epoch, he may have no vision 
of reality to offer. But if there is no vision, there is no preacher, 
no message, no church. He cannot peddle Dante or Thomas, 
Luther or Calvin, as if nothing had happened in the world since 
their time. As Kierkegaard so succinctly put it, one cannot crib 
the answers to the problems of the age from the back of the book. 


The Need for a Learned Ministry 


IF EVER THE CONDITIONS of the world demanded the highest 
and most rigorous intellectual preparation for the ministry, they 
do so now. The founders of this University were profoundly con- 
vinced that no well-ordered society could long endure without a 
“learned ministry.’’ Well into the 18th century this passionate 
conviction continued to be expressed until the twin forces of 
pietism and romanticism began to dull the edge of all discipline 
in American life. Slackness, emotionalism, and a fever of optim- 
ism spread through the church and corrupted its ways. There 
was a general levelling down of all classes in the name of democ- 
racy, and a revolt against all theological thoroughness in the name 
of simplicity and practical concerns. By and large, it was a loose 
vulgarization of the Christian faith which by the early 20th cen- 
tury had transformed it into a shadow of the moral enthusiasms 
and respectability of the secular world. We need again to reassert 
the fundamental necessity for a learned ministry if the church is 
to survive as a potent source of that vision by which society unites 
its life in a meaningful order of truth and goodness. Its present 
tactics are scarcely more than an effort to keep its body alive by 
repudiating its soul. 

It is only by dint of the severest intellectual discipline that 
a man may provide a vision of reality for such an age as this. If 
that vision is in the Christian tradition, he must discover how to 
unwrap it, reveal its dynamic suggestiveness, make plain its elu- 
cidation of the human problem. If it is not in the Christian tra- 
dition he must discover where it is and what it is. In all he must 
be able to make wise and revealing judgments, not confusing 
truth with novelty, or tradition with truth, but discerning the 
distinctions between appearance and reality, between the authen- 
tic and the popular. To attain the intellectual acumen to be wise 
about the living past in the present, to be able to confirm the 
eternal in the temporal, and to discriminate sharply between 
sophisticated skepticism and skeptical faith is an order of con- 
siderable magnitude. It is certainly no job for an ecclesiastical 
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mechanic or a general manager of parish programs. The radical 
thrust of this work is in the direction of the profoundest per- 
ceptiveness, imagination, rational daring, and penetrating insight. 

As in other professions, and nowhere more disastrously, Amer- 
ican practicality has contrived short cuts in the training of the 
ministry. Concerned only with shortsighted results, it has reduced 
theological education to a vulgarized form of a trade school, 
where facile schemes, glib formulae, and manipulative methods 
prepare a man for disillusionment and heartsickening bitterness 
when he discovers all too late that such bright and shining stones 
are no food for the hunger of honest men and women, touched 
by this world’s tragic pain. If there is to be a vision of reality, 
if the minister really desires to find the point again and to be 
worthy of his board, he can do it only by probing the Bible to 
its deepest ground, exploring the wide reaches of faith in its his- 
torical elaboration, and articulating as explicitly as his imagina- 
tion and reason allow, the theological structure of human rela- 
tionships and circumstantial mysteries. Certainly no portion of 
his intellectual ability can be left undeveloped. A great deal of 
nonsense especially in pietistic circles, supported by a native Amer- 
ican anti-intellectualism, has been uttered in this regard. The 
attainment of the saints has been praised as if it were achieved 
either without assistance from or in spite of their intelligence 
Neither history nor biography corroborate such an illusion. A 
soft-headed saint is simply no saint. Although the saints may not 
have been scholars, their intelligence was undeniable. One can 
scarcely fulfill the love of God in Jesus’ prime commandment by 
avoiding the passionate expression of the “whole mind.” Let the 
minister be sure his mind is sharpened to its utmost, lest he blun- 
der about the world with a rough and stupid carelessness, hoping 
that he might hit upon the will of God merely because of his 
good intentions. 


The minister has a job cut from monumental dimensions. 
The specifications for rehabilitating a usable, imaginable, worship- 
ful vision of reality in our time are such as to thrust a man be- 
yond all normal limits of his resources. He must probe the 
past till he finds the quick of it—and knows beyond the 
peradventure of a doubt the broad and everlasting realities 
in it which run like a living stream into our own day. He 
must probe the present, suffer the full brunt of its tumultuous 
power and passion, separating with painful threshing the wheat 
from the chaff in his own mind and heart. He must take the Bible, 
a very old book fashioned in archaic languages and forms, and 
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unveil the present intimacy of its radical realities. He must han- 
dle the mixed and perplexing chaos of mortal circumstance, the 
old and the new, the great and the inconsequential, the sacred 
and the profane, and by an alchemy of his own he must make 
sense of things, or be honest and humble in knowing he can do 
no more than to face them wisely and bravely. He must learn to 
see the primordial truth in small events, the sublime in common 
unexpected places, the glory of grace in humble persons, the son 
of God in a “litter of scorn.” Everywhere he must have eyes to 
see what mortal eyes too often miss, and the intelligence both to 
look for it and to confirm it when it is found. 

When André Malraux, the novelist, has one of his charac- 
ters ask, “How can one make the best of one’s life?” the answer 
is given, “By converting as wide a range of experience into con- 
scious thought as possible.” This is in a sense the function of the 
minister, especially if we keep in mind the tremendous scope of 
“experience” and the dialectical forces of history producing it. 
The intelligence of the minister is redemptive, in that he not only 
turns experience into conscious thought, but he seeks to make 
sense out of the diversity and incompleteness of experience. It is 
his task to bring experience to conscious fulfillment, and to ar- 
ticulate that fulfillment in terms of an ultimate whole. The vi- 
sion of reality is seen in small events and single revelations; it 
becomes the symbol of the total way of life in which all things 
work together for good to them that love God. He will sadly 
know how true it is, as Proust once said, that most lives are like 
camera film, exposed to passing events but never developed. It 
is the joy and anguish of the minister to “develop” the experi- 
ence of men to a vision of reality. 


I should like to risk the privilege of using some words of 
Albert Camus, spoken when he received the Nobel Prize, as a 
thrust of light in this direction. Although he is speaking of art, 
I should like to substitute our own thoughts of religion. 


“To me art is not a solitary delight. It is a means of stir- 
ring the greatest number of men with a privileged image of 
our common joys and sorrows. Hence it forces the artist [min- 
ister] not to isolate himself; it subjects him to the humblest and 
most universal truth. 

“Not one of us is great enough for such a vocation.... 
Whatever our personal frailties may be, the nobility of our call- 
ing will always be rooted in two commitments difficult to ob- 

serve: refusal to lie about what we know and resistance to op- 
pression. 
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“Faced with a world threatened by disintegration, in which 
our grand inquisitors may set up once and for all the kingdoms 
of death, this generation knows that, in a sort of mad race 
against time, it ought to reestablish among nations a peace not 
based on slavery, to reconcile labor and culture again, and to 
reconstruct with all men an Ark of the Covenant.” 


“To reconstruct with all men an Ark of the Covenant”! To 
bind together in one household the humanity of our time, to re- 
cover the ground of truth on which we all must stand and the 
vision of hope in which freedom may be boldly exercised, to lift 
up our eyes to that higher dream of which Dante spoke in which 
the exuberance of our epoch may become, not a haunted night- 
mare or a burden of despair, but a song of joy and peace for all 
people. This is a calling beyond our strength, and yet nothing 
less than such a kingdom could demand or deserve our all. It is 
Dante again who emblazons the text for such a calling in his 
unforgettable words, “I crown and mitre thee above thyself.” Not 
in our strength not in our wisdom, but in the power of that which 
waits to be born, in the new Ark of the Covenant, we stake our 
faith. 


The Scope of Theological Training 


To TRAIN MEN for such a profession has never been an easy 
task. In our day an educated man may pass as such by having a 
wide smattering of slight contacts, innumerable opinions, and a 
name-dropping vocabulary. Sometimes theological education has 
contented itself with informing men with more than they can think, 
and encouraging a kind of lust for knowledge which accumulates a 
body of inert ideas in lieu of wisdom. Certainly if we can keep in 
mind that Ark of the Covenant for which Camus is striving out of 
motives far removed from the Christian faith, we too will know that 
there is something greater than our particular art, or our special 
skill. The fragmentation of the world is mirrored in our divisive 
authorities. Our vocabularies tend to become departmental or 
even private. The paths of communication and of possible unity 
become clogged with protective devices and defensive barriers for 
our private satisfaction. The ramifying walls which separate so 
much of our learning is seemingly water-tight compartments are 
not in life. We make them ourselves, sometimes for our conve- 
nience, often for our prestige; but we must find a way to breach 
them if we are to train men to love God with their whole mind.” 

A learned ministry is not necessarily pedantic. Indeed, a min- 
ister is in many respects a disciplined amateur. He is amateur 
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because he works forever at the edge of unprecedented possibilities 
in the freedom by which the spirit fulfills events and needs. He 
is amateur because he is concerned with everything human across 
the entire spectrum of sensibility from feeling to idea to action. 
He is amateur because he is the lover of this world, intent on 
fulfilling its deepest and most radical reality through its diver- 
sified institutions and cultures. As amateur, he will want to draw 
together insight and perception from every corner of time and 
space. He will meditate, day and night, on those primordial myths 
in which the experience of multitudes was strained, concentrated, 
and objectified in archaic figures and forms. He will read the 
long and troubled contours of the past, the profound penetra- 
tions of the prophet and priest, the dreams and corruption and 
heroism of the church, the anguish of centuries and the hope of 
eternity. To know, to know accurately and deeply, to respect the 
fullness of our inheritance, to study it with earnest discipline and 
to explore it humbly and expectantly for its peculiar gift to the 
wisdom of the ages and the opening of the deeper levels of pres- 
ent existence requires intelligence of the most disciplined sort, 
but not pedantry. 


Every profession of our time increasingly demands a skill of 
theoretical knowledge and practical application; and the ministry 
no less than any other must be a disciplined profession. By and 
large, we are not so at present. We have bartered our professional 
birthright of an honored place in the economy of a community 
by reducing our office to a mad dhervish dance of unenlightened 
public activities. Our duty is still an intellectual one in the high- 
est sense of that term. 


I will not say that you cannot be ordained as a minister with- 
out some vision of reality by which human experience can be 
elucidated, its heights and depths articulated, and its risk of waste 
redeemed for meaning and joy; I will not say you cannot serve 
the church in many different ways without such a scheme of meas- 
urement and discernment; I will not say that you cannot help 
people in many of their crises when the spirit despairs and life 
grows dark; but I will say that if you enter the ministry and hope 
to stand in the pulpit as the prow of the world, in the foremost 
part where directions are discerned and determined; if you ex- 
pect to serve the real needs and not the apparent ones of the 
time in which you live; if you are going to find the point again 
where the ministry can be validated as a profession, competently 
intent on doing its own job, then you must find a way to pull 
life together in a frame of reference or in a vision of reality so 
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that men will know the dignity of belonging to this vast venture 
under God. Only by stretching ourselves to the utmost, by sub- 
mitting both to the discipline of training and to the conditions 
of the time under which we work, will we prepare ourselves to 
make meaning out of the cataclysms of history or the humble 
events of human experience. Until we find the point again, and 
stand by it boldly, intelligently, the pulpit will be no more than 
an easy refuge from the strife and pain of life. But if we find 
the point again, if the vision is restored and the world is spoken 
for which every age waits, then no man will claim our place. 


1. “Certainly by every test but that of influence the church had never been 
stronger than it was at the opening of the twentieth century, and its strength 
increased steadily. Everyone was a Christian, and almost everyone joined 
some church, though few for reason that would have earned them admission 
to Jonathan Edwards’ Northampton congregation. The typical Protestant of 
the twentieth century inherited his religion as he did his politics, though 
rather more casually, and was quite unable to explain the differences between 
denominations. He found himself a church member by accident and per- 
sisted in his affiliation by habit; he greeted each recurring Sunday service 
with a sense of surprise and was persuaded that he conferred a benefit upon 
his rector and his community by participating in church services. The church 
was something to be “supported” like some aged relative whose claim was 
vague but inescapable. 

“Never before had the church been materially more powerful or spirit- 
ually less effective.” Henry Steele Commager, The American Mind, (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1950). 

2. “The great Biblical key ideas of sovereign divine creation, election, sin, 
mercy, judgment, conversion, rebirth, reconciliation, justification, sanctification, 
Kingdom of God, are utterly alien, and consequently irrelevant to people 
whose minds are molded and dominated by the conquest of the kingdom of 
man. They are undecipherable hieroglyphs, with which, strangely enough, 
Church people still seem to play.” Hendrik Kraemer, The Communication of 
the Christian Faith (Philadlephia: Westminster Press, 1956), p. 94. 

3. Thomas Carlyle, Past and Present, Bk. IV, Chap. 1 (“Collected Works,” 
Vol. VII, London: 1870). 

4. Herman Melville, Moby Dick (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1956, p. 50. 
5. Several years ago the Saturday Review of Literature conducted a survey of 
sources of ideas in contemporary life. The results were as follows: 49% from 
radio and TV, 21% from newspapers, 11% from magazines, 11% from movies, 
and 8% from books. 

6. J. Robert Oppenheimer, Man’s Right to Knowledge, 2nd Series (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1955), p. 115. 

7. “The civilization characteristic of Christendom has not disappeared, yet 
another civilization has begun to take its place... Our whole life and mind 
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is saturated with the slow upward filtration of a new spirit—that of an eman- 
cipated atheistic international democracy.” George Santayana, Winds of Doc- 
trine (New York: Harper & Bros., 1957), p. 1. 

8. “The great social ideal for religion is that it should be the common basis 
for the unity of civilization... In that way it justifies its insight beyond the 
transient clash of brute force.” Alfred North Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1933), p. 221. 

9. Lewis Mumford, Art. Technics (New York: Columbia University Press, 1952), 
p- 51. 

10. “Any modern re-formation of the religion (based upon certain historical 
occasions scattered irregularly within a period of about 1200 years from the 
earlier Hebrew prophets to the stabilization of theology by Augustine) must 
first concentrate upon the moral and metaphysical intuitions scattered through- 
out the whole epoch.” Whitehead, op. cit., p. 212. 

11. Albert Camus, quoted by Charles Rolo, “Albert Camus: A Good Man,” 
The Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 201, No. 5 (May 1958). 

12. “The doctor, the teacher, the administrator, the judge, the clergyman, 
the architect are each in his own way professionally concerned with man as 
a whole, and the conditions of human life as a whole. Preparation for these 
professions is unthinking and inhuman if it fails to relate us to the whole.” 
Karl Jaspers, The Idea of the University (Boston: Beacon Press, 1959), p. 47. 
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Bibliography for Ministers 


The editors of the Review have asked several members of the fac- 
ulty to revise the “Bibliography for Ministers” which was 
first published in the Review in six issues from January, 1950 
through June, 1951. The final installments of the revised 
bibliography appear below. The entire bibliography will 
appear in late April, when it will be available for purchase 
through the Union Seminary Book Service and in Canada 
through the SCM Book Room, 23 St. Thomas St., Toronto 
5, Ontario. 

In the following four sections of the bibliography a dag- 
ger (t) indicates some books which are out of print. These 
have been retained, as they are still available in libraries and 
in second-hand book stores. It should also be noted that, as 
in most past installments, books which are considered indis- 
pensable for the minister’s library are marked with an asterisk. 


HISTORY OF THEOLOGY 


Rosert T. Hanpy 


SURVEY HISTORIES 


*Barth, Karl, Protestant Thought: From Rousseau to Ritschl (New 
York: Harper, 1959). A stimulating series of essays on ten 
key European figures in theological thought, including Kant, 
Hegel, Schleiermacher. 

Bethune-Baker, J. R., An Introduction to the Early History of 
Christian Doctrine (London: Methuen, rev. ed., 1959). A use- 
ful study, with major emphasis on the Christological contro- 
versies; now somewhat outdated. 

Dillenberger, J. and Welch, C., Protestant Christianity Interpreted 
Through Its Development (New York: Scribner, 1954). A 
basic, readable survey of Protestant theological development. 
Also available in Scribner paperback. 

tFisher, G. P., History of Christian Doctrine (New York: Scrib- 
ner, 1896). A usable, comprehensive, clearly outlined survey. 

Gilson, Etienne, History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle 
Ages (New York: Random House, 1955). This is the best one 
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volume treatment of medieval Christian thought; clear, stim- 
ulating. 
tHarnack, A. von, History of Dogma, 7 vols. (Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1905-10). A classic work in the field; informative, 
authoritative. His major thesis, that the essence of Christian- 
ity was the pure gospel of Jesus and that dogma was a syn- 
thesis of Hellenistic thought with the gospel, has been search- 
ingly questioned. 
*Kelly, J. N. D., Early Christian Doctrines (New York: Harper, 
1958). An excellent study of Christian theology in the first 
five centuries. Basically topical in organization, but with 
clear treatments of the major figures, it replaces Bethune- 
Baker as the standard work. 


McGiffert, A. C., A History of Christian Thought, 2 vols. (New . 


York: Scribner, 1947). A survey to the Reformation; descrip- 
tive, lucid, critical; with emphasis on the systems of the dif- 
ficult thinkers. 

+McGiffert, A. C., Protestant Thought Before Kant (New York: 
Scribner, 1911). An excellent brief survey of early Protestant 
thought; the strongest work of the McGiffert series. 

tMcGiffert, A. C., The Rise of Modern Religious Ideas (New 
York: Macmillan, 1929). Continues the series to the present 
day; but is not so much a history as a discussion of the in- 
fluences producing the modern religious ideas widely current 
in the early twentieth century by one to whom they appealed. 

*MacKintosh, H. R., Types of Modern Theology, Schleiermacher 
to Barth (New York: Scribner, 1939). An analysis of the the- 
ologies of Schleiermacher, Hegel, Ritschl, Troeltsch, Kierke- 
gaard, and Barth, by one critical of the major nineteenth- 
century trends. 

+Mellone, S. H., Western Christian Thought in the Middle Ages 
(London: William Blackwood, 1935). An interesting inter- 
pretative work, with attention to the major movements of 
thought and their leading representatives. 

tMoore, E. C., An Outline of the History of Christian Thought 
Since Kant (New York: Scribner, 1915). A sketchy treatment 
by a pupil of Harnack; major emphasis on German develop- 
ments. 

Neve, J. L. and Heick, O. W., A History of Christian Thought, 
2 vols. (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1946). A textbook 
coverage of the entire field by two Lutheran scholars, with 
emphasis on the period from 1700 to the present. 

Nygren, Anders, Agape and Eros, P. S. Watson, trans. (Philadel- 
phia: Westminter, 1953). A history of the Christian concep- 
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tion of love; one-sided, controversial, stimulating. 

Payne, Robert, The Holy Fire: The Story of the Fathers of the 
Eastern Church (New York: Harper, 1957). A readable but 
controversial effort to present to the modern day some of the 
major Eastern church fathers from Clement of Alexandria to 
Gregory Palamas, by a novelist. 

¢Pfleiderer, Otto, The Development of Theology in Germany Since 
Kant and Its Progress in Great Britain since 1825 (London: 
Sonnenschein, 1920). A massive and old work, with major 
attention to idealism and its influence on nineteenth century 
Christian thought. 

tSeeberg, Reinhold, Text-Book of the History of Doctrines (Phila- 
delphia: United Lutheran Publishing House, rev. ed., 1905). 
A useful, encyclopedic coverage of the field; invaluable both 
as a survey and as a reference work. 

Taylor, H. O., The Medieval Mind, 2 vols. (Cambridge: Harvard 
Press, 1930). A solid, informative general treatment, espe- 
cially useful for its presentation of background material. 

*Troeltsch, Ernst, The Social Teachings of the Christian Churches, 
2 vols. (New York: Macmillan, 1949). The most indispensa- 
ble history of Christian ethics. Needs to be corrected at many 
points, but it provides a perspective available nowhere else. 

Workman, H. B., Christian Thought to the Reformation (Lon- 
don: Duckworth, 1911). A brief sketch in which the influ- 
ence of science, philosophy, and the environment is stressed. 

fWulf, M. M. C. J. de, History of Medieval Philosophy (New York 

and London: Longmans, Green, 1935). A detailed, standard, 
valuable work with excellent bibliographies. 


SOME HISTORIES OF PARTICULAR DOCTRINES 


(Note: For study of particular doctrines, the survey histories might 
first be consulted. The following brief list suggests some of the 
useful treatments of special doctrines.) 


+Gwatkin, H. M., The Knowledge of God and Its Historical De- 
velopment, 2 vols. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1907). The 
second volume deals with the doctrine of God and Christian 
thought in considerable detail, with emphasis on the modern 
period. 

Williams, N. P., The Grace of God (New York: Longmans, Green, 
1930). A brief sketch, dealing with some of the most promi- 
nent presentations in Christian history of the nature and 
working of grace. 
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Aulén, Gustav, Christus Victor (New York: Macmillan, 1931). An 
important book by a Swedish theologian; an historical defense 
and reinterpretation of the “patristic” or “classic” view of 
the atonement as against the Anselmic or exemplarist views. 

Cave, S., The Doctrine of the Person of Christ (Naperville, IIl., 
Allenson, 1952). A clear, simple and brief historical survey, 
intended for lay as well as clerical readers, with considerable 
emphasis on the modern period. 

Cave, S., The Doctrine of the Work of Christ (Nashville: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, 1925). A useful and basic presentation; shows 
the influence of the work of Aulén. 

tMacKintosh, H. R., The Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ 
(New York: Scribner, 1942). A “textbook” treatment of the 
whole field of Christology with fair completeness. 

Mozley, J. K., The Doctrine of the Atonement (London: Duck- 
worth, 1915). Readable, descriptive, with emphasis on the 
early centuries. 

Rashdall, H., The Idea of Atonement in Christian Theology (New 
York: Macmillan, 1919). A detailed and scholarly examina- 
tion of the doctrine of the atonement through Luther; a de- 
fense of the exemplarist, subjective view. 

Wolf, William J., No Cross, No Crown: A Study of the Atonement 
(New York: Doubleday, 1957). More than half of this able 
study of the doctrine of the atonement surveys its history 
from biblical times to the present in a compact and lucid way. 

tWeiss, J., Christ: The Beginning of Dogma (Boston: American 
Unitarian Assn., 1911). A study of the sources and develop- 
ment of Christological speculation in the New Testament. 

tRees, Thomas, The Holy Spirit in Thought and Experience (New 
York: Scribner, 1915). Brief, but with much information as 
to the history of the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

Robinson, H. W., The Chrisitan Doctrine of Man (London: T. 
& T. Clark, 3rd ed., 1926). A learned, interesting, and com- 
plete survey from Old Testament times to the twentieth cen- 
tury, with attention to psychological and philosophical in- 
terests. 

tMuller, P., The Christian Doctrine of Sin, 3 vols. (London: T. 
& T., Clark, 1853). A standard work, huge, informative. Use- 
ful for reference. 

fWilliams, N. P., The Ideas of the Fall and of Original Sin (Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green, 1929). A massive but clear analysis 
of the origin and development of fall-speculation and the 
Adam story, from the earliest times to the present. 
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tRichards, George W., Christian Ways of Salvation (New York: 











Macmillan, 1923). A comprehensive, lucid treatment of dif- 
ferent doctrines of salvation, Christian and non-Christian, 
from the evangelical point of view. 

Flew, R. N., The Idea of Perfection in Christian Theology (Lon- 
don: Oxford Press, Humphrey Milford, 1934). A bulky but 
fascinating account of “the content of the ideal” of Christian 
perfection, stressing the importance of the ideal in Christian 
history. An essay in spiritual theology. 

Richardson, C. C., The Church Through the Centuries (New York: 
Scribner, 1938). A valuable treatment of the major doctrines 
of the church through history with reference to their histori- 
cal backgrounds and development. 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


The “History of Religions” bibliography was prepared for the 
original “Bibliography for Ministers” by the late Dr. Arthur 
Jeffery, Adjunct Professor of Semitic Languages in Union 
Seminary. It has been extensively revised by Dr. John B. Noss, 
Professor of Philosophy at Franklin and Marshall College and 
currently Lecturer in the field of History of Religions at 
Union Seminary. 


GENERAL SURVEYS 


James, E. O., History of Religions (New York: Harper, 1957). 
The best of the recent short introductions to the history of 
religions. Concise, authoritative and up to date. Omits prim- 
itive religions. 

Micklem, N., Religion (Oxford: Home University Library [201], 
1948). Specially written for this series to replace the older 
work of J. Estlin Carpenter. 

Robinson, T. H., An Outline Introduction to the History of Re- 
ligions (London: Oxford, 1950). A new edition of a book 
published in 1926. It is useful because the writer draws his 
illustrative material largely from Biblical and Semitic fields. 

Eliade, Mircea, Patterns in Comparative Religion. An attempt to 
blaze a new trail through the maze of material concerning 
man’s religions; based on adequate linguistic competence in 
the fields with which it deals. 

King, W. L., Introduction to Religion (New York: Harper, 1954). 
A very understanding comparative study of religion as it 
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functions in its many variant forms around the world; on a 

topical plan. 

Leeuw, G. van der, Religion in Essence and Manifestation: A 
Study in Phenomenology (London: Allen and Unwin, 1938). 
An English translation of the Phdnomenologie der Religion 
by the leader of the modern Dutch school. 

Murphy, John, Origins and History of Religions (Manchester, Eng- 
land: Manchester University Press, 1949). From an anthropo- 
logical standpoint. 

Hume, R. E., The World’s Living Relgions; With Special Refer- 
ence to Their Sacred Scriptures and in Comparison with Chris- 
tianity (New York: Scribner, 1959). The well-known concise 
comparative study of 1924, revised without fundamental 
change by Charles S. Braden. Now provided with an excel- 
lent up-to-date bibliography. 

Gorce and Mortier, Hisiotre générale des Religions, 5 vols. (Paris: 
A. Quillet, 1947-49). The best available compendium where 
each section has been committed to a recognized specialist. 
The volumes are profusely illustrated and provided with ela- 
borate bibliographies. 

Noss, J. B., Man’s Religions, 2nd revised edition (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1956). This most widely used textbook in the field 
has grown out of years of teaching. It is still somewhat sketchy 
on primitive religion and on the ancient religions, but pro- 
vides a full treatment of the Far and Near East religions. 

Friess and Schneider, Religion in Various Cultures (New York: 
Holt, 1937). This is still a very useful book, giving an ex- 
cellent account of how religion expresses itself in different 
cultural contexts. 

Moore, G. F., A History of Religions, 2 vols. (New York: Scrib- 
ner, 1920). Though it was written too long ago to be abreast 
of modern discoveries, this survey is still a very useful one, 
sober, accurate, and admirably written. A classic. 

Forgotten Religions, Including some Living Primitive Religions, 
Vergilius Ferm, ed. (New York: Philosophical Library, 1950). 
This is a symposium containing papers on a variety of little 
known religions. Some of them are first class, some are not 
so good, some poor, and the first one, on the Dawn of Re- 
ligion, incredibly bad. 

Burtt, E. A., Man Seeks the Divine (New York: Harper, 1956). A 
history and sympathetic analysis of primitive cults and world 
religions. From a liberal standpoint, it could be read as be- 
ing in direct contrast with the book below by Hendrik 
Kraemer. 
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Kraemer, Hendrik, Religion and the Christian Faith (Philadel- 

phia: Westminster, 1957). How theologians and philosophers 

over the centuries have interpreted the relation between the 

Christian faith and the world’s religions, and why the Chris- 

tian faith is sui generis in holding that God seeks man and 

that truth is from Him and not from man. 

Toynbee, Arnold, Christianity Among the Religions of the World 
(New York: Harper, 1957). A distinguished historian surveys 
the position of Christianity among the other religions. 

Wach, Joachim, The Sociology of Religion (Chicago: University 

of Chicago Press, 1944). Of importance for its method. A 

sociologist’s documented study. (Now available in paper- 

back: Phoenix Books.) 


PRIMITIVE RELIGION 


Lowrie, R. H., Primitive Religion (New York: Liveright, 1948). A 
new edition of these studies which are important for their 
contribution to methodology, and for the way in which they 
use information from primitive peoples to illumine some of 
the general problems of religion. (Now available in paper- 
back: Universal Library.) 

Malinowski, B., Magic Science and Religion, and other Essays 
(Boston: Beacon, 1949). A collection of a number of Mali- 
nowski’s papers, the first three of which are of the first im- 
portance for the study of religion among the underdeveloped 
peoples. (Now available in paperback: Anchor Brooks.) 

Frazer, Sir J. G., The Golden Bough (Macmillan). There are sev- 
eral editions of the multi-volume set of this classic, but the 
minister will find most useful the one volume abridgement. 
Although the basic theory of the work is now rejected, the 
illustrative materials cited are still fascinating. 

Wallis, W. D., Religion in Primitive Society (New York: Crofts, 
1939). 

Goode, William J., Religion among the Primitives (Glencoe, Il- 
linois: Free Press, 1959). 

Schmidt, W., The Origin and Growth of Religion: Facts and Theo- 
ries, H. J. Rose, trans. (New York: Lincon MacVeagh, 1931). 
An important Catholic author’s theory of primitive monothe- 
ism, with his critique of other theories. 


INDIVIDUAL RELIGIONS 


Eliot, Sir Charles, Hinduism and Buddhism, 3 vols. (London: 
Routledge and Kegan, Paul, 1954. Earlier edition, E. Ann- 
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old and Co., 1921). Still a vastily authoritative work of great 

scope. 

The Religion of the Hindus, K. W. Morgan, ed. (New York: 
Ronald Press, 1953). The chapters are written by distin- 
guished Indian scholars. 

The Path of the Buddha, K. W. Morgan, ed. (New York: Ronald 
Press, 1956). Similar to the above, with the various chapters 
written by distinguished Buddhists. 

Pratt, J. B., The Pilgrimage of Buddhism and a Buddhist Pil- 
grimage (New York: Macmillan, 1927). The best first-hand 
study by a traveling scholar. 

Creel, H. G., Confucius, the Man and the Myth (John Day, 1949). 
An interesting attempt to disentangle the “real” Confucius 
from the records. 

Holtom, D. C., The National Faith of Japan: A Study of Mod- 
ern Shinto (London: Kegan Paul, 1938). The best balanced 
account of the Japanese religious nationalism of the recent 
past. 

Henning, W. B., Zoroaster, Politician or Witch Doctor? (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1950). A rather sensational title for 
a sober text embodying the latest evidence. 

Watt, Montgomery, Mohammed at Mecca (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1953). Mohammed at Medina (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1956). The latest historical study. 

Cragg, Kenneth, The Call of the Minaret (New York: Oxford Uni- 

versity Press, 1956). A study of the contemporary situation, 

sympathetic and objective. 


READERS 


Bible of the World, Robert O. Ballou, ed. (New York: Viking 
Press, 1939). Perhaps the best all-round anthology of the 
world’s scriptures, although it is overweighted with selections 
from the Old and New Testaments. A shorter and perhaps 
better balanced selection is the Pocket Bible of the World, 
published by the same press; now available in paperback. 

Introduction to Oriental Civilizations, Wm. Theodore de Bary, 
ed. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1958-59). LIV: 
Sources of Japanese Tradition. LV: Sources of Indian Tra- 
dition. LVI: Sources of Japanese Tradition. Averaging over 
nine hundred pages apiece, these are the most complete and 
scholarly books of readings in English; full of valuable reli- 
gious source materials. 
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The Wisdom of China and India, Lin Yutang, ed. (New York: 
Random House, 1942). The best one-volume anthology of 
the scriptures of India and the Far East. Includes Lin Yu- 
tang’s own translations of the Analects and the Tao Te Ching. 

Reader in Comparative Religion: An Anthropological Approach, 
W. A. Lessa and E. Z. Vogt, eds. (Evanston, Illinois: Row, 
Peterson, 1958). An excellent anthology of writings (some- 
times mutually critical) concerning elementary forms of re- 
ligion. 

Library of Religion: A Series of Readings in the Sacred Scriptures 
and Basic Writings of the World’s Religions, Past and Present. 
An important new series, in both hard cover and paperback, 
published by the Liberal Council of Learned Societies. The 
following are now available: 

Buddhism: A Religion of Infinite Compassion, C. H. Hamil- 
ton, ed. 

Hellenistic Religions: The Age of Syncretism, Frederick C. 
Grant, ed. 

Ancient Roman Religion, Frederick C. Grant, ed. 

Judaism: Postbiblical and Talmudic Period, S. W. Baron and 

J. L. Blau, eds. 

Religions of the Ancient Near East: Sumero-Akkadian Reli- 
gious Texts and Ugaritic Epics, Isaac Mendelsohn, ed. 

Islam: Muhammad and His Religion, Arthur Jeffery, ed. 


GOOD BOOKS IN PAPERBACKS 


The following are not only good books but also excellent 
buys for ministers whose reading needs must be met as 
economically as possible. 


Percheron, M., Buddha and Buddhism (illus.) Harper Men of Wis- 
dom Series. 

Conze, Edward, Buddhism: Its Essence and Development. Harper 
Torchbooks. 

Bouquet, A. C., Sacred Books of the World and Comparative Re- 
ligions. Pelican Books. 

Zimmer, Heinrich, Philosophies of India. Meridian Books. 

Radhakrishnan, S., Eastern Religions and Western Thought. Gal- 
axy Books. 

Pike, Royston, An Encyclopedia of Religion and Religions. Me- 
ridian Books. 

Gibb, H. A. R., Mohammedanism. Mentor. 





Dermenghem, Emile, Muhammad and the Islamic Tradition (illus). 
Harper Men of Wisdom Series. 

Otto, Rudolph, Mysticism East and West. Meridian Books. 

The Idea of the Holy. Galaxy Books. 

Radin, Paul, Primitive Religion. Dover Publications. 

Religions in Japan, Wm. K. Bunce, ed. Tutle. 

Smith, Huston, The Religions of Man. Mentor. 

Schweitzer, Albert, Indian Thought and Its Development. Bea- 
con Press. 

The Sayings of Confucious, James R. Ware, trans. Mentor. 

Bhagavad-Gita, Swami Prabhavananda and Christopher Isherwood, 
trans. Mentor. 

The Upanishads, Swami Prabhavananda and Christopher Isher- 
wood, trans. Mentor. 

The Way of Life: Lao Tzu, R. B. Blakney, trans. Mentor. 

The Teachings of the Compassionate Buddha, E. A. Burtt, ed. 
Mentor. 

Waley, Arthur, The Three Ways of Thought in Ancient China. 
Anchor. 

The Way and Its Power, (The Tao Te Ching), Arthur Waley, 
trans. Evergreen Books. 

Watts, Alan W., The Way of Zen. Mentor. 

Braden, Chas. S., The World’s Religions (Rev.). Apex Books. 

Suzuki, D. T., Zen Buddhism, William Barrett, ed. Anchor. 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


This bibliography was written by the late David E. Roberts, As- 
sociate Professor of the Philosophy of Religion and System- 
atic Theology at Union, and was revised for this issue by 
John A. Hutchison, Professor of Religion at Columbia Uni- 
versity. The selections are arranged, roughly, in chronologi- 
cal order. 





Plato: The Dialogues of Plato, trans. by Benjamin Jowett, 2 vols. 
(London: Everyman’s, 1952). Note especially the Euthyphro, 
Symposium, Phaedo, Republic, Timaeus, and Laws (Book X). 
These dialogues contain Plato’s principal discussions of God 
and immortality. 

Aristotle: The Basic Works of Aristotle, ed. by Richard McKeon 

(New York: Random House, 1941). The Metaphysics, espe- 

cially Book XII, is central for understanding Aristotle’s the- 

ology. 
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Oates, W. J., ed., The Stoic and Epicurean Philosophers (New 
York: Random House, 1940). A convenient collection of the 
most important writings of these two schools. 

{Bigg, C. A., The Christian Platonists of Alexandria (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 2nd ed., 1913). A useful work on the Christian 
philosophies of Clement and Origen. 

Augustine: Basic Writings of Saint Augustine, ed. by W. J. Oates, 
2 vols. (New York: Random House, 1948). A generous se- 
lection from the writings of the theologian who was a bridge 
between the ancient and the medieval worlds and who re- 
mains a major source for both Protestantism and Roman 
Catholicism. 

Anselm: Proslogium; Monologium; an Appendix in Behalf of the 
Fool by Gaunilon; and Cur Deus Homo, trans. by S. N. Deane 
(LaSalle: Open Court, reprint edition, 1948). The Monolo- 
gium and the Proslogium contain the most famous statement 
of the ontological argument for the existence of God, and 
other supporting arguments. 

Thomas Aquinas: Basic Writings of Saint Thomas Aquinas, ed. 
by A. C. Pegis, 2 vols. (New York: Random House, 1945). 
Taken mostly from the Summa Theologica of this great apol- 
ogist, whose synthesis of faith and reason is normative for 
Roman Catholicism. | 

Gilson, Etienne, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, trans. by A. 
H. C. Downes (New York: Scribner, 1936). A lucid interpre- 
tation of the “philosophy of religion” of the whole period. 

Descartes, René, The Meditation, trans. by John Veitch (LaSalle: 
Open Court, 1948). Contains proof for the existence of God 
as developed by the “father of modern philosophy.” 

Pascal, Blaise, Pensées and The Provincial Letters (New York: 
Modern Library, 1941). The Pensées contains notable reflec- 
tions on faith and reason by a thinker who is perhaps closer 
to twentieth century religious problems than anyone else in 
his period. 

Spinoza, Baruch, Ethics, ed. by James Gutmann (New York: Haf- 
ner, 1949). One of the greatest attempts in the history of 
thought to reach a synthesis of natural science, ethics and 
religion on a non-Christian (“pantheistic”) basis. 

Berkeley, George, Three Dialogues (Lasalle: Open Court, reprint 
edition, 1947). A delightfully written exposition of “subjec- 
tive idealism” by a Bishop who believed that his philosophy 
could serve Christianity by refuting materialism. 

¢Butler, Joseph, The Analogy of Religion (New York: Everyman's 
Library, 1906). An important attempt to produce a synthesis 
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between revelation and reason in the midst of the contro- 
versies of the eighteenth century. 

Hume, David, Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, ed. by 
Henry D. Aiken (New York: Hafner, 1948). Perhaps the most 
acute and urbane criticism ever written of the proofs for the 
existence of God. 

Kant, Immanuel, Critique of Pure Reason, trans. by Norman 
Kemp Smith (London: Macmillan, abridged edition, 1934). 
On import. Critique of Practical Reason, trans. and ed. by 
L. W. Beck (New York: Liberal Arts, 1956). +Religion within 
the Limits of Reason Alone, trans. by T. M. Greene and H. 
H. Hudson (Chicago: Open Court, 1934). These writings suc- 
cessively refute natural theology as theretofore conceived, re- 
establish it on a new basis (“the moral argument”), and work 
out some of the implications. In the philosophy of religion, 
as in philosophy generally, everything in the past one hun- 
dred and fifty years goes back to Kant in one form or another. 

Schleiermacher, F. D. E., On Religion: Speeches to Its Cultured 
Despisers, trans. by John Oman (New York: Harper Torch- 
book, 1958). One of the pioneering books in the rise of Prot- 
estant liberalism; arising out of the romantic movement, it 
stresses immediate religious experience. 

Hegel, G. W. F., Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, trans. 
from the 3rd German edition by J. Sibree (London: George 
Bell and Sons, 1890). Written by the philosopher whose in- 
fluence dominated much of the nineteenth century, this book 
subordinates religious belief to reason and tries to incorporate 
Christian truth into an idealistic system. 

Kierkegaard, Séren, Concluding Unscientific Postscript, trans. by 
D. F. Swenson and Walter Lowrie (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1944). The central work of a profound, but ec- 
centric, Danish genius whose refutation of Hegel, whose 
founding of modern existentialism, and whose anticipations 
of contemporary “neo-orthodoxy” were long neglected by peo- 
ple who despise anything that makes them uncomfortable. 

+Lotze, Hermann, Microcosmus, trans. by E. Hamilton and E. E. 
C. Jones (New York: Scribner, 1890). One of the most sig- 
nificant attempts of the nineteenth century to provide a “per- 
sonalist” idealism which would be compatible with Christian 
theism. 

Bradley, F. H. Essays on Truth and Reality (New York: Oxford 

University Press, 1914). Contains an important discussion on 

“God and the Absolute” by a great British idealist. 
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tMcTaggart, J. M. E., Some Dogmas of Religion (London: E. 
Arnold, 1906). In this book a great “pluralistic” idealist 
shows why he cannot accept belief in God, even though he 
retains belief in immortality. 

fRoyce, Josiah, The Problem of Christianity (New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1913). The most important of several works on religious 
problems by a noted American representative of more-or-less 
absolute idealism. 

Ward, James, The Realm of Ends (New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1911). A valuable attempt to restate the case 
for theism in the light of natural science and pluralism. 

+Pringle-Pattison, A. S., The Idea of God (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 2nd edition, revised, 1920). Traces the main 
problems from Hume onwards, and attempts to find a the- 
istic position somewhere between the Charybdis of nineteenth 
century naturalism and positivism, and the Scylla of Hegelian 
idealism. 

Tennant, F. R., Philosophical Theology, 2 vols. (Cambridge: The 
University Press, 1928-1930). Perhaps the most thorough at- 
tempt of its kind to reach theism via the sciences, including 
psychology. 

James, William, The Varieties of Religious Experience (New 
York: Modern Library, 1955). A pioneer work in psychology 
of religion. 

James, William, The Will to Believe (New York: Dover). Here 
early pragmatism is regarded as compatible with belief in 
a finite God. 

Hocking, W. E., The Meaning of God in Human Experience (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1912. Last reprint: 1948). A 
fruitful effort to combine objective idealism, mysticism and 
prophetic Christianity. 

Otto, Rudolph, The Idea of the Holy, trans. by J. W. Harvey 
(New York: Galaxy, 1958). A study of that which differen- 
tiates religion from other concerns, supported by impressive 
erudition and by categories of interpretation which became 
influential even though they did not gain general acceptance. 

Taylor, A. E., The Faith of a Moralist (London: Macmillan, 1930. 
Reprinted with Series II, 1937). A discussion of moral values 

. and of the history of religion which is to be prized more for 
the learned excursions of the author than for the rigor of 
his reasoning. 

Whitehead, A. N., Science and the Modern World (New York: 
Mentor Book, 1948). Perhaps the best place to begin a study 
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of the religious ideas of one of the few original “cosmologists” 
of our day. 

Bergson, Henri, The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, trans. 
by R. A. Audra and C. Brereton (New York: Doubleday An- 
chor, 1954). The freshness and insight which characterized 
all the work of this French philosopher are here brought into 
the service of his own form of mysticism and ethical creativity. 

Temple, William, Nature, Man and God (London: Macmillan, 
1934). Few books cover the central problems of the philoso- 
phy of religion more comprehensively; few have worked out 
more skillfully a concordat between revelation and philoso- 
phy in the broad area between naturalism at one extreme 
and Barthianism at the other. 

Dewey, John, A Common Faith (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1934). A good place to begin a study of contemporary 
(non-reductive) naturalism in its criticisms of Christian the- 
ism, and in its attempt to conserve religious values on a new 
basis. 

Hartshorne, Charles, Man’s Vision of God (New York: Harper, 
1941). A rigorous attempt on the part of an American phi- 
losopher to revise theism in the light of modern logic and 
science. 

Mascall, E. L., He Who Is (New York: Longmans, Green, 1948). 

Farrer, Austin, Finite and Infinite (Westminster: Dacre Press, 
1943). Fresh restatements of Thomism and its arguments 
for God by leading Anglican philosopher-theologians. 

Frank, Erich, Philosophical Understanding and Religious Truth 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1945). A powerful lit- 
tle book by a Roman Catholic thinker who understood the 
alienation of contemporary philosophy from Christianity, and 
tried to meet it by means of a broadly Augustinian “existen- 
tialism.” 

Casserley, J. V. Langmead, The Christian in Philosophy (London: 
Faber and Faber, 1949). Surveys the contributions of Chris- 
tian thinkers to the history of philosophy, and then attempts 
to find a fresh basis for what might be called a “Biblical 
metaphysic” by drawing heavily on Augustine and existen- 
tialism to counter Barthianism in one direction, and logical 
positivism and historical relativism in the other direction. 

Bertocci, Peter, Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion (New 

York: Prentice-Hall, 1951). A good introduction to traditional 

problems of the subject from the viewpoint of Boston “per- 

sonalism.” 
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Flew, A. and Macintyre, A. (eds.), New Essays in Philosophical 
Theology (New York: Macmillan, 1955). Essays on religious 
themes from the viewpoint of semantic analysis. 

Baillie, John, The Idea of Revelation in Recent Thought (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1956). A philosophical dis- 
cussion of an important theological idea. 

Hutchison, John A., Faith, Reason, and Existence (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1956). Problems of the philosophy 
of religion considered from the viewpoint of recent theology. 

Tillich, Paul, The Courage To Be (New Haven: Yale Paperback, 
1959). A good introduction to themes in Tillich’s thought 
and also to existentialism in its implications for religion. 
Systematic Theology I, II (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1951 and 1957). The definitive statement of Tillich’s 
system. 

Roberts, David, Existentialism and Religious Belief (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1957). An excellent historical intro- 
duction to an important movement in philosophy and reli- 
gion. Edited after the author’s death by Roger Hazelton. 

Williams, Daniel D., What Present-Day Theologians Are Thinking 
(New York: Harper, revised edition, 1959). A philosophical 
appraisal of recent figures and movements in theology. 

Gilkey, Langdon, Maker of Heaven and Earth (New York: Dou- 
bleday, 1959). A statement of the traditional doctrine of crea- 

tion which incorporates philosophical and theological think- 

ing as well as insights drawn from the arts. 
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Holy Writ or 
Holy Church 


The Crisis of the 
Protestant Reformation 
By GEORGE H. TAVARD. “Shall 
we listen to the Church or to the 
Bible? Father Tavard marshals his- 
torical materials from both Protes- 
tant and Catholic theology so skill- 
fully and fairly that no treatment 
of the problem of Catholic-Protes- 
tant relations can afford to over- 


look his conclusions.” — JAROSLAV 
PELIKAN, author of The Riddle of 
Roman Catholicism. $5.00 


The Power of 
His Name 


A Book of Sermons 


By ROBERT E. LUCCOCK. A 
new book of sermons by the famous 
pastor and religious journalist who 
combines “an alert mind, a pro- 
found understanding of the prob- 
lems which people today inevitably 
face, a background of wide read- 
ing, and a mastery of good preach- 
ing forms.”—CLARENCE W. SEIDEN- 
SPINNER $3.00 


The Brahma Sutra 


The Philosophy of 
Spiritual Life 
Translated and edited by S. RAD- 
HAKRISHNAN. “Belongs with the 
Upanishads and the Bhagavadgita 
as the triple fount of India’s spir- 
itual wisdom. Dr. Radhakrishnan’s 
is the most complete and authorita- 
tive rendering of this great classic 
in English.’—Huston SmitH $10.00 


A 
Seminary 
Survey 


By YORKE ALLEN, JR. 


The first complete review and eval- 
uation of the 581 theological schools 
and seminaries in Africa, Asia and 
Latin America which are training 
men to serve as ordained ministers 
and priests in the Protestant, Ro- 
man Catholic and Eastern churches. 
“Without doubt the most compre- 
hensive factual review of training 
for the Christian ministry in these 
areas which has ever been pub- 
lished.” — From the Foreword by 
C. W. Ranson, Director, Theologi- 
cal Education Fund. “The most im- 
portant contribution to the litera- 
ture of theological education and 
to an understanding of Christian 
missions to be forthcoming in many 
years.”"—HENrY Pitney VAN DUSEN. 
189 tables, 7 maps. $10.00 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16 
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CHRISTIAN CLASSICS 
IN TRANSLATION 


Cyrit C. RicHARDSON 


COLLECTIONS 


The older collections of the Fathers are out of print and also 
out of date, but they have not yet been superceded and can be 
purchased second hand. Many of these are being reprinted by 
Eerdman. 


Ante-Nicene Fathers, 24 vols. (Buffalo: Christian Literature, 
1885-1896). 

Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, \st Series, 14 vols. (Buffalo: 
Christian Literature, 1886-1890); 2nd Series, 13 vols. (Buf- 
falo: Christian Literature, 1890-1898). 

Translations of Christian Literature (London: SPCK). One writ- 
ing to a volume, with useful notes and introduction. A few 
are still obtainable. 

Loeb Classical Library (Harvard University Press). Includes some 
Christian literature. Some volumes are now available. Greek 
and Latin texts with English translations. 

The Fathers of the Church, 72 vols. (New York: Christian Her- 
itage). Projected to cover medieval as well as ancient fathers. 
A Roman Catholic series. 


* The Westminster Press in America with the SCM Press in Eng- 
land is now publishing a series of 26 volumes covering the Chris- 
tian classics up to and including the Reformation. 19 volumes 
have appeared. 


I Early Christian Fathers 
II Alexandrian Christianity 
III Christology of the Later Fathers 
IV Cyril of Jerusalem and Nemesius of Emesa 
V_ Early Latin Theology 


Cyril C. Richardson is Washburn Professor of Church History 
at Union. 
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Augustine: Earlier Writings 
VIL Augustine: Confessions and Enchiridion 
VIII Augustine: Later Works 
IX Early Medieval Theology 
X A Scholastic Miscellany: Anselm to Ockham 
XI Aquinas on Nature and Grace 

XII Western Asceticism 

XIII Late Medieval Mysticism 

XIV Advocates of Reform 

XVIII Luther: Letters of Spiritual Counsel 

XXII Calvin: Theological Treatises 

XXIII Calvin: Commentaries 

XXIV Zwingli and Bullinger 
XXV_ Spiritual and Anabaptist Writers 


SINGLE AUTHORS 


The Apostolic Fathers:An American Translation, by E. J. Good- 
speed (New York: Harper, 1950). 

Origin on First Principles, trans., with an introduction by G. W. 
Butterworth (New York: Macmillan, 1936). Excellent. 

The Confessions of Saint Augustine, F. J. Sheed, trans. (New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1944). An outstanding translation. 

Introduction to Saint Augustine, The City of God, by R. H. Bur- 
row (London: Faber, 1950). Selections in Latin and English 
with commentary. 

Basic Writings of Saint Augustine, 2 vols., W. J. Oates, ed. (New 
York: Random House, 1948). Includes Confessions, City of 
God, On the Trinity, etc. 

Basic Writings of Saint Thomas Aquinas, 2 vols., ed., with intro- 
duction by A. C. Pegis (New York: Random House, 1944). 

Francis of Assisi, Otto Karrer, ed.; N. Wydenbruck, trans. (New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1947). 

Dante, Divine Comedy, Vol. I, D. Sayers, trans. (Penguin Classics, 
1949). Excellent translation and very useful introduction and 
notes. 

Abelard’s Christian Theology, by J. R. McCallum (Oxford: Black- 
well, 1948). Large extracts in translation with commentary. 

Medieval Literature in Translation, by C. W. Jones (New York: 
Longmans, 1950). A general selection: useful. 

The Renaissance Philosophy of Man, Ernst Cassirer et al, ed. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1948). Selections from Renaissance 
philosophers. (Available in Paperback: Phoenix Books.—ed.) 
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Anthology of Mysticism, by Paul de Jaeger, D. Attwater, trans. 
(Westminster: Newman, 1950). Short, but well-chosen ex- 
tracts. 

Theologica Germanica, W. R. Trask, trans. (New York: Pan- 
theon, 1949). 

Thomas 4 Kempis, Imitation of Christ (New York: Everyman). 
(Available in numerous paperback editions.—ed.) 

Pascal, Pensées and Provincial Letters, Trotter and McCrie, eds. 
(New York: Modern Library, 1941). 

Pascal’s Pensées, by H. F. Stewart (New York: Pantheon, 1950). 
French text with English translation, notes and introduction. 

St. Francis de Sales, Introduction to the Devout Life, J. K. Ryan, 
trans., with introduction and notes by Holman (Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg, 1943). (Same translation available in paper- 
back: Image Books.—ed.) 

Luther’s Works, 56 vols. planned, 13 have appeared. (Concordia 
and United Lutheran Publishing Houses). New English 
translations with introductions. 

Luther, Works of Martin Luther, 6 vols., trans. by Holman, with 
introduction and notes (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 
1943). 

tLuthers Primary Works, H. Wace and C. A. Buchheim, eds. 
(London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1896.) 


‘A Compend of Luther's Theology, H. T. Kerr, Jr., ed. (Philadel- 


phia: Westminster, 1943). 

Melanchthon, Loci Communes, trans. with introduction by C. L. 
Hill (Boston: Meador, 1944). 

Calvin’s Institutes, 2 vols., J. Allen, trans., with literary history 
by B. Warfield (Philadephia: Presbyterian Board of Christian 
Education). 

A Compend of the Institutes of the Christian Religion, H. T. 
Kerr, Jr., ed. (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1938.) 

tZwingli, Latin Works of Huldreich Zwingli, 3 vols., ed in trans- 
lation by S. M. Jackson et al (Philadelphia: Heidelberg 1912- 
29). 

Hooker, The Ecclesiastical Polity, introduction by H. Bayne (New 
York: Everyman). 

tThe Puritans, P. Miller and T. H. Johnson, eds. (New York: 
American, 1939). Substantial extracts from Puritanism. 

Anglicanism, P. E. Moore and E. L. Cross, eds. (London: SPCK, 
1935). Extracts from seventeenth century divines. 

Wesley, Selections from the Writings of the Rev. John Wesley, 
H. Welch, ed. (New York: Methodist Book Concern, 1918.) 
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+The Journal of John Wesley, N. Curnock, ed. (New York: Eason 
and Maint, 1916.) 

Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua, ed. with introduction by C. Sar- 
olea (New York: Everyman, 1946). (Available in paperback: 
Riverside Editions, Houghton Mifflin Co.—ed.) 

+Schleiermacher, The Christian Faith, H. R. Mackintosh and J. S. 
Stewart, eds. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1948.) 

+Ritschl, The Christian Doctrine of Justification and Reconcilia- 
tion, H. R. Mackintosh and A. B. Macauley, eds. (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1900.) 

The Kierkegaard Anthology, R. Bretall, ed. (Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1947). (Also available in Modern Library edition. 
—ed.) 

Kierkegaard, Fear and Trembling, trans. with introduction by R. 
Payne (New York: Oxford University Press, 1946). (Also 
available in paperback: Anchor Books.—ed.) 

tHarnack: What is Chrsitianity, T. B. Saunders, trans. (New 
York: Putnam, 1912, 2nd edition). (Also available in paper- 
back: Harper Torchbooks.—ed.) 

Oxford Book of Religious Verse, D. Cecil, ed. (Oxford University 
Press, 1948.) 

The World’s Great Religious Poetry, C. Hill, ed. (New York: 
Macmillan, 1939.) 

The Fellowship of the Saints, T. S. Kepler, ed. (Nashville: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, 1948.) Short extracts from Christian Classics 
down the centuries. 

tCreeds of Christendom, 3 vols., P. Schaff, ed. (New York: Har- 

per, 1931.) 
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CHURCH DOGMATICS, III, 1: 
The Doctrine of Creation, BY 
Kart Barto. (Edinburg, T. & T. 
Clark, 1958. 428 pp. $10.00. 

As Barth’s Dogmatics began to un- 
fold, his critics predicted that he 
would come to grief on the doctrine 
of creation: if everything was to be 
interpreted from the vantage point of 
Christ, how could Barth have any- 
thing to say about the first article of 
the creed, “God the Father Almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth”? Whether 
the critics are satisfied with what 
Barth has said, they are at least forced 
to concede that he has been able to 
say a great deal. For the volume 
under consideration is the first (and 
smaller) of four “part-volumes” on 
the doctrine of creation. III,1 deals 
with creation particularly in the light 
of a detailed exegesis of the first two 
chapters of Genesis; III,2 (which 
should shortly appear in English) is 
a massive treatise on the doctrine of 
man, III,3, deals with providence, “the 
nihil” and angels, and III,4, is an ex- 
tensive treatment of ethics as grow- 
ing out of doctrine of creation. III,1, 
is thus only a small fraction of Barth’s 
full statement on creation. 

But it must be seen in a still wider 
context. For it is important to realize 
that the treatment of creation follows 
Barth’s very extensive treatment of 
election in the preceeding volume of 
the Dogmatics, 11,2. This order—first 
election and then creation—is perhaps 
our most helpful clue in discovering 
what Barth is trying to do in III,l. 
For it is his contention that God is 
basically and fundamentally the God 
who enters into covenant relationship 
with his children, giving them the 
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sheerly undeserved gift of his grace 
in Jesus Christ. In Christ, God elected 
man before the foundation of the 
world, and creation is the erection of 
an arena in which this drama of the 
electing God and his children can be 
worked out. Thus an understanding 
of election is basic for, and prior to, 
an understanding of creation. The 
latter two sections of Paragraph 41 il- 
lustrate the point. The first creation 
story in Genesis is described under 
“Creation as the External Basis of 
the Covenant,” and the second under 
“The Covenant as the Internal Basis 
of Creation.” Creation is for the sake 
of covenant, and not vice-versa. 

But how can creation really be un- 
derstood “Christologically”? Isn’t Barth 
pressing his scheme a little too hard 
at this point? Actually, Barth makes 
a more convincing case than the Amer- 
ican reader might imagine possible. 
Creation, he asserts, must be seen in 
the light of its goal. The goal of 
creation is God’s mighty act in Jesus 
Christ, through whom he elects man- 
kind to eternal fellowship with him. 
But it is this same God, the God re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ, who is the 
agent of creation, and therefore we 
must see creation in the light of his 
ultimate purpose for it. Since crea- 
tion presupposes covenant, creation 
must be seen in the light of cove- 
nant, and since covenant presupposes 
Jesus Christ as its fulfillment, cove- 
nant must be seen in the light of 
Jesus Christ. “Creation sets the stage 
for the story of the covenant of grace. 
The story requires a stage correspond- 
ing to it; the existence of man and 
his whole world. Creation provides 
this.” (p. 44) God is not some First 
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Cause, but rather the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and so it is 
his activity that we try to discern 
when we explore the meaning of crea- 
tion (cf. esp. pp. 24ff). 

As one reads this book, however, 
perhaps his biggest question will be 
focussed in another direction. The 
pages and pages of fine print, all con- 
cerned with exhaustively minute exeg- 
esis of Genesis 1-2, suggest that one 
must be prepared to make a monu- 
mental act of faith in the integrity 
and absolute correctness of every nu- 
ance of the Biblical text. Why, other- 
wise, should the particular time of 
the creation of, say, the fishes, be so 
crucial? I believe the reader will dis- 
cover, however, that Barth is not ask- 
ing him to share a kind of quasi- 
fundamentalism. He is, however, ask- 
ing him to share a final committment 
to the fullness and uniqueness of the 
revelation of God in Jesus Christ, and 
therefore to examine with the great- 
est possible care all the relevant data 
that we have in Scripture which may 
possibly tell us more about the activi- 
ty of that God. The authority for 
Barth is not the Book; it is the Word 
of God who became flesh in Jesus 
Christ. But since the Word made flesh 
is revealed to us in the words of the 
Book, it is not always easy, to disen- 
tangle where one begins and the other 
ends. 

This is not the place for a detailed 
outline of the topics treated in III,1. 
(I have discovered that no “sum- 
maries” of Barth ever begin to do him 
justice.) Particularly I shall not try 
to pass judgment on the adequacy of 
his exegesis, which is a job for the 
Biblical expert. But I must at least 
indicate some of the places where 
Barth opens up matters that the 
American reader, whether theological 
student or pastor, can profitably pur- 
sue further. 

1, The most important of these is 
surely continued reflection upon the 
stress already mentioned: the need for 
seeing creation in the light of elec- 
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tion, with the result that we must 
view our very existence as due to the 
sheer grace of God, and must live our 
created lives in gratitude and thank- 
fulness to him. This has the further 
interesting theological implication that 
the proper order is not the Thomistic 
one of proceeding from nature to 
grace, but rather the reverse, i.e. of 
proceeding from grace to nature. 

2. Barth liberates those who fear 
that close attention to the Biblical 
text may force them away from the 
necessity of taking scientific data se- 
riously. Barth is not trying to offer 
a scientific account of how the world 
came into being. He treats the crea- 
tion stories as “saga” (cf. pp. 81-91), 
not as cosmology, and says quite di- 
rectly, “There is free scope for nat- 
ural science beyond what theology de- 
scribes as the work of the Creator.” 
(p- x) 

3. The reader of this volume will 
be led to some serious study of the 
Bible. Parts of Barth’s exegesis may 
seem fanciful, but many parts of it 
will open up new doors, such as his 
striking treatment of Genesis 1:2 (pp. 
101-110), and his even more striking 
interpretation of the imago dei as in- 
volving both male and female (cf. esp. 
pp. 184-206)—a suggestion taken from 
Bonhoeffer’s Creation and Fall, which 
has recently become available in Eng- 
lish. 

4. The final “paragraph” (pp. 330- 
414) will help the reader to draw 
some conclusions with Barth about 
the implications of the detailed exeg- 
esis to which he has just been sub- 
jected. Here two things are particu- 
larly impressive. One is the serious 
way in which Barth tangles with phi- 
losophy. He does not “ignore culture” 
as is so often charged; here he exam- 
ines alternate understandings of crea- 
tion and the created world with typi- 
cal Barthian thoroughness, and gives 
us extended essays on Marcion, Schop- 
enhauer, Descartes and Leibniz. Need- 
less to say, the philosophers do not 
win, but they are not defeated by be- 
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ing ignored or distorted. Barth has a 
long (and difficult) section on epis- 
temology, under the heading “Crea- 
tion as Actualisation,” and concludes 
with what is to me one of the most 
magnificent affirmations in modern 
theological literature, a statement on 
“Creation as Justification,” which is 
an attempt to proclaim that it is 
good. Barth sees what he calls “the 
darker side” and does not minimize 
the problems involved in affirming 
the goodness of creation. But he does 
say that the conflict in which the 
Christian is involved in the created 
world is a conflict which God Him- 
self has already endured and still en- 
dures: 

“In Jesus Christ He gives Himself 
to us to be recognized as the One 
who has made our cause His own be- 
fore it was or could be ours, who 
does not stand aloof from contradic- 
tion of our being as a stranger, who 
has willed to bear it in Himself, and 
has in fact borne it from all eter- 
nity ... We live by the fact that God 
Himself willed to be the Bearer of 
our contradiction, that in the full 
majesty of His Godhead He so deep- 
ly condescended to us. We live by the 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
by God’s own suffering and triumph, 
sorrow and joy, by His original par- 
ticipation in the twofold nature of 
our being. Enduring to be what we 
are and as we are, He bears us.” (pp. 
381-382). 

Amen. 

Rospert MCAFEE BROWN 


AUTHORITY AND POWER IN 
THE FREE CHURCH TRADI- 
TION: A Social Case Study of 
the American Baptist Convention, 
BY Paut M. Harrison. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1959. 248 
pp., $5.00. 

Although this book will doubtless 
precipitate some moaning and groan- 
ing in high ecclesiastical circles in 
not a few denominations, it must be 





hailed as one of the most important 
recent contributions to the sociology 
of religion. It combines sound schol- 
arship with a lucid style and focuses 
on a vital issue—namely, the organi- 
zational structure of religious groups 
which belong to the free church tra- 
dition. Like Pope’s Millhands and 
Preachers and Underwood's Protestant 
and Catholic, this book is a revised 
doctoral dissertation at Yale and 
stands in the grand tradition of Yale 
dissertations which have added signi- 
ficantly to the literature in the field. 

The author’s problem-context, which 
informs his entire case study of the 
organizational life of the American 
Baptist Convention, is the discrepancy 
between the Baptist doctrine of the 
church and its polity. Traditional 
Baptist doctrine emphasizes freedom 
of the individual in all matters of 
faith and practice and autonomy of 
the local church. Thus church coun- 
cils and denominational officials pos- 
sess no legal authority. Yet in mod- 
ern practice the Baptists have elabor- 
ated highly complex and bureaucratic 
structures. New boards, commissions, 
and agencies are necessary to meet 
the many demands for specialized and 
co-ordinated services. These organiza- 
tions exercise considerable power over 
the affairs of local churches. 

Within the problem-context of the 
contradiction between doctrine and 
practice, Harrison employs the theo- 
retical framework of authority and 
power. “Power” refers to the ability 
to carry out one’s own will despite 
the inertia or resistance of others— 
the ability to influence or control the 
actions of others, despite the lack of 
institutional sanction for this control. 
“Authority” is formalized or institu- 
tionally recognized power—the ex- 
pected and legitimate possession of 
power, which is voluntarily accepted 
by the membership. The author pre- 
sents a Clear profile of the ways in 
which denominational leaders exert 
power but fail to possess explicit au- 
thority. Those who wield power will 
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seek authority and find ways of legi- 
timizing their power. Given the many 
responsibilities thrusted upon denom- 
inational executives and given their 
lack of legitimate authority, these of- 
ficials seek more power, which in turn 
facilitates their quest for authority. 
In working through the theoreti- 
cal framework of authority and pow- 
er for various levels of leadership, 
Harrison draws wisely and widely 
upon the literature on oragnizational 
analysis and particularly on studies 
of bureaucracy. But his probing ac- 
count is not a simple application of 
the analytical tools suggested by schol- 
ars like Weber, Michels, Merton, Par- 
sons, Selznick, and Mannheim. In 
many instances the author extends the 
research findings of previous students 
and adds new categories of analysis. 

This is such an excellent study that 
any criticism the reviewer might offer 
must appear like quibbling over small 
points and questions of emphases. 
Such a question of emphasis is the 
positive contributions (as over against 
the discrepancies and dysfunctions) of 
changing organizational forms for the 
better realization of purposes in the 
modern world of complexity and 
large-scale organizations. Behind this 
minor criticism of emphasis lurks the 
charge that functional analysis always 
runs the risk of ideological conser- 
vatism. It is not clear that the author 
entirely avoids this taint. But these 
are methodolgical issues which do not 
detract from the book’s merit and 
quality. 

Lest those belonging to non-free- 
church-type denominations should take 
a smug attitude, let me hasten to 
add that there is enough in the anal- 
ysis and findings of this book to pro- 
vide a shoe which would pinch when 
worn on any denominational foot. In- 
deed, this book should be required 
reading for all “pastoral directors” 
and administrators in all branches of 
ecclesiastical service. 

Rosert LEE 
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THE BOOK OF CONCORD, £p. sy 
TueoporeE G. Tappert. Philadel- 
phia, Muhlenberg Press, 1959. 717 
pp-, $7.50. 

If Nobel Peace prizes had been pre- 
sented in the sixteenth century, sev- 
eral of them would have been given 
to those who strove valiantly, through 
church channels, to bring about mu- 
tual understanding and concord. The 
signators of the Reformation docu- 
ments collected in the Book of Con- 
cord, include dukes, margraves, land- 
graves, princes, mayors and electors, 
as well as pastors, superintendents, 
philosophers, professors and theolo- 
gians. 

To the charge that we are respect- 
ably acquainted. with the Christian 
church of the first century and at the 
same time possess and appalling ig- 
norance about the work of the Holy 
Spirit during the eighteen centuries 
since, here is an important weapon 
for defense. 

This fresh translation from the orig- 
inal documents and earliest editions 
in both German and Latin, presents 
in addition to the three chief symbols 
of the Christian faith-The Apostles’ 
Creed, the Nicene Creed, and the Atha- 
nasian Creed—the following confession- 
al documents of the Lutheran Church: 
The Augsburg Confession (1530), the 
Apology of the Augsburg Confession 
(1531), The Small and Large Cate- 
chisms (1529), the Smalcald Articles 
(1537), and the Formula of Con- 
cord (1577). The inclusion of the 
Treatise on the Power and Primacy 
of the Pope (1537), a theological com- 
pilation made at Smalcald, is justi- 
fied by historical scholarship which 
now views it as a supplement to the 
Augsburg Confession and not, as orig: 
inally supposed, an appendix to the 
Smalcald Articles. An extensive gen- 
eral index and a complete Biblical 
Reference section make this book a 
particularly valuable reference item in 

both the historical and theological 
fields. For the scholars a double trans- 
lation (German and Latin) is provided 
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for the Augsburg Confession, and for 
the more casual reader, a freshness 
and vitality of modern language will 
be both interesting and helpful in in- 
terpretation. Although English trans- 
lations have been available since the 
16th century, this is the first effort 
since 1921. The translators, Theodore 
G. Tappert, Jaroslav Pelikan, Robert 
H. Fischer and Arthur C. Piepkorn 
have performed a most comendable 
piece of work in putting the magna 
carta of Lutheranism into an under- 
standable and attractive form. Text- 
ual variants, enough to discourage 
most readers, have been relegated to 
footnotes and the Scripture quota- 
tions have been taken from the Re- 
vised Standard Version. 

Reading this book is like reading the 
Scriptures with a contemporary com- 
mentary by the same author. The Augs- 
burg Confession (attributed in the pub- 
lic mind to Luther) was really the work 
of Philip Melachthon, who, though 
faithful to Luther’s teachings, gave 
them a literary expression unmistak- 
ably his own. The twenty-one basic 
articles, together with an additional 
seven about matters in which abuses 
had been corrected, are treated at 
greater length and with argumenta- 
tion of greater clarity in Melachthon’s 
own Apology—a document which 
ought to be read by every true son 
of the Reformation. In fact, this is 
the core as well as the bulk of this 
book. 

The Erasmian qualities of the 
learned Melanchthon, separated from 
the dominating influence of Luther, 
unfold themselves unmistakedly in the 
Apology (originally not regarded as a 
confession). Trying desperately to ex- 
tend the fraternal hand to the Ro- 
mans, he emphasized as strongly as 
possible the connection with the an- 
cient Church and put in the back- 
ground the divisive elements. Some 
matters were entirely by-passed: e.g. 
—the divine right of the papacy, the 
character of the priesthood and the 
seven sacraments. The doctrine of the 


Lord’s Supper was put in a form so 
ambiguous that Catholic theologians 
could lament only the absence of the 
word “transubstantiation.” For justifi- 
cation by faith and other evangelical 
fundamental doctrines, appeal is made 
not only to Scripture but to the 
Church Fathers. Indeed, the apology 
is more a complete renunciation of 
the Zwinglians than of the Romans. 

The intellectual and _ theological 
milieux of the times is like the under- 
painting of a picture adding color to 
the expressed concepts and frequently 
showing through in the language it- 
self. Such elements as the frequency 
of celebration of the Sacrament and 
the emphasis on demonic powers are 
illustrations. Even to the distaste of 
“liberals” and “sentimentalists” who 
substantiate their disbelief by ration- 
alizations of a psychological and phil- 
osophical nature, there is something 
to be learned from a close reading of 
the article on “original sin.” 

It is not to be expected that this 
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will be a popular book. To religious 
educators the Catechisms will be most 
vital. To those concerned with church 
history and polity the articles of agree- 
ment and concord with their respec- 
tive introductions will be fascinating. 
To the theologian unquestionably the 
Augsburg Confession and Apology 
will be of prime concern. In spite of 
the fact that this book is basically a 
documentary compilation for refer- 
ence, the fathers of modern protes- 
tantism signed these documents and 
we ought to know what and why 
they did. The basic issues are still 
alive and deserve every churchman’s 
knowledge, if not appreciation. 

Dr. Rosert D. HERSHEY 


SEXUAL RELATION IN CHRIS- 
TIAN THOUGHT, sy Derrick 
SHERWIN Battey. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1959. 312 pp., $4.50. 

SEX AND FAMILY IN THE BIBLE, 
BY RAPHAEL Patal. Garden City, 
Doubleday and Company, 1959. 282 
pp., $3.95. 

SEX AND LOVE IN THE BIBLE, 
BY WILLIAM GRAHAM COLE. New 
York, Association Press, 1959. 448 
pp-, $6.50. 

Here are three additions, each in- 
teresting and valuable in its own way, 
to the endless production of books 
on sexuality. 

D. S. Bailey is a real master in the 
Christian study of this subject. He is 
Study Secretary of the Moral Welfare 
Council of the Church of England 
and author of three previous books 
in this area, most notably of The 
Mystery of Love and Marriage. 

Bailey’s latest book is primarily a 
historical study. More than half the 
pages trace Christian teaching from 
the New Testament through the Mid- 
dle Ages. Then Bailey deals with the 
Reformation and with Anglicanism up 
to the present. The deliberate direc- 
tion of the book toward Anglican 
readers need not take away its value 
for the rest of us. Bailey knows his 
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sources thoroughly in the original 
languages. He shows admirable skill 
in sifting through vast quantities of 
miscellaneous material and discerning 
the real issues hidden within tradi- 
tional discussions that may first seem 
quite irrelevant. Thus he illumines 
such continuous themes as the inter- 
play between the biblical apprecia- 
tion of the “one-flesh union” or mar- 
riage and the influence of asceticism. 
Similarly he shows the perennial 
conflict between ideas of marriage as 
an institution and as a unique per- 
sonal relation. 

The whole book contributes to its 
concluding chapter, “Towards a The- 
ology of Sex.” Bailey shows that the 
modern Church, despite its exultance 
in emancipation from past inhibitions, 
has a major task ahead of it in com- 
ing to understand the Christian sig- 
nificance of sex and marriage. He re- 
jects the view, advanced by Barth 
and by Bailey’s own earlier work, of 
the subordination of woman in mar- 
riage. And he points to several tasks 
of exploration for Christian thought. 

The remaining two books are more 
specifically studies of the Bible. Raph- 
ael Patai approaches the subject as 
an anthropologist, who has written 
many earlier books, about half of 
them in Hebrew and the rest in Eng- 
lish. The distinctive aspect of this 
study is its investigation of practices 
of sex and family as recorded in the 
Bible and illuminated by anthropo- 
logical studies in the same region to- 
day. To an amazing degree the pres- 
ent pastoral and tribal customs clar- 
ify the records of the ancient past. 

Patai states his own viewpoint clear- 
ly: “This book, while not written 
from a religious angle, treats the Bible 
with reverence, and it is the author's 
hope that it does not contain any- 
thing that could be offensive to the 
religious-minded reader.” His hope is 
justified. He produces a body of in- 

formation which can help any inter- 

preter of the Bible. 
William Cole’s new book is not 80 
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good a work as his earlier Sex in 
Christianity and Psychoanalysis, but 
it is a better book than one would 
guess from the advertisements. The 
author, about to move from the fac- 
ulty of Williams College to the presi- 
dency of Lake Forest College, is an 
able and influential thinker. Although 
this book shows too many signs of 
hasty research, it undertakes a basic- 
ally sound inquiry. 

Cole sees the Bible, on the one hand, 
as a source book for curious sexual 
customs on the past and for values 
that Christians today quite reject. 
This same Bible is, on the other hand, 
the basis for a theology which guides 
Christian conduct today. Because the 
old Testament says much more about 
sex than the New Testament, Cole 
must give it more attention. But his 
perspective of interpretation is pri- 
marily that of the New Testament, 
even when he moves farthest from its 
specific teachings, with their eschato- 
logical conditioning. His discussion 
makes many valuable judgments. If 
he never solves the problem of the 
authority of the Bible, it must be 
quickly granted that no one else has 
either. 

Rocer L. SHINN 


BUSINESS AND RELIGION: A 
New Depth Dimension in Man- 
agement, ED. BY Epwarp C. Bursk. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1959. 
212 pp., $4.00. 

The essays in this little volume have 
been selected from a more extended 
series of similar discussions appearing 
in the Harvard Business Review, of 
which Mr. Bursk is also the editor. 
The contributors are business execu- 
tives, academic economists, one phi- 
losopher and one theologian. The 
philosopher is Professor Raphael De- 
mos of Harvard University and the 
theologian is Professor Reinhold Nie- 
buhr of Union Theological Seminary. 
It is not exactly news that business- 
men have become increasingly inter- 






ested in religious and ethical ques- 
tions. What may well be a special 
feature of these pages, however, is 
that the contributions from business 
executives actually come from men 
who have direct management respon- 
sibilities rather than from personnel 
officers of large corporations who have 
hitherto tended to be the chief spokes- 
men for business on religious and 
ethical matters. 

One author does not readily clas- 
sify, and he has provided the con- 
cluding chapter entitled “The Psy- 
chology of Prosperity.” Mr. Ernest 
Dichter is president of the Institute 
for Motivational Research, Inc., which 
presumably makes him a business ex- 
ecutive. But the substance of the 
chapter is clearly tangential to the 
central concern of the book with eco- 
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nomics and religion. The editor’s de- 
cision to give Mr. Dichter the last 
word may not have been deliberate 
but whether deliberate or not points 
up the conspicuous inadequacy of the 
book as a whole. 

These pages are at best a tract for 
the times. As such they are adequate 
to their occasional character. One 
does not expect a tract for the times 
to do more than record a passing phe- 
nomenon. Some new direction of 
thought or life, some urgent and po- 
lemical problem in art, letters or pol- 
itics, some crusading interest of an 
author or an editor—these are the fa- 
miliar occasions of tractarian litera- 
ture. And this book is a kind of re- 
port on the present state of the matter 
as regards a comparatively recent con- 
cern of business with questions of re- 
ligious faith. 

What is puzzling about this tract, 
however, is that its occasional char- 
acter so completely overshadows its 
potential as to compel the conclusion 
that the editor has defaulted upon a 
singular opportunity. The essays could 
have served their immediate purpose 
and the more lasting aims of the sub- 
sequent chroniclers of our time had 
they been allowed to repose in their 
original state in the pages of the 
Harvard Business Review. But to call 
them forth for no apparent reason 
other than the prudential one as 
stated (“in the belief that, in one 
handful like this . . . they may gain 
in usefulness”) suggests a defective 
grasp of the issues involved and a 
halting readiness to face these issues 
at the most responsible level. The 
most conspicuous case in point as al- 
ready hinted is the substance and po- 
sition of the concluding chapter. The 
piece is unobjectionable in its attempt 
to state the case for the “development 
of maturity” as a significant though 
“not an easy task for a company to 
meet.” But its position in this book 
underlines one of two characteristics 
of the volume: either the absence of 
any inner logic of the whole discus- 
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sion or the ill-concealed implication 
that the real point of meeting be- 
tween business and religion is on the 
level of human motivation. The odds 
rather favor the absence of any inner 
logic to the book because the editor 
himself has posed at the start certain 
questions which have only the most 
coincidental connection with anything 
that follows. 

“Have businessmen become more 
thoughtful in ethical matters because 
business itself has changed, or have 
businessmen become more sensitive and 
in the process changed business?” “Is 
there a dividing line between a code 
of good conduct and a credo of reli- 
gion...?” “Why do _ businessmen 
value the dignity of man as some- 
thing more than a deluxe combina- 
tion of chemicals and _ electricity, 
whether oneself or others?” These are 
proper and searching questions. And 
the authors in the volume may well 
appreciate the editor’s courtesy in not 
imposing the questions upon them. 
But if “it is still up to each reader 
to find his own answers,” it is irre- 
sponsible to put these questions along- 
side these chapters which only put 
the authors in bad with the readers. 
Either each reader is to find his own 
answers to these questions with the 
help of the authors or he is to find 
his own answers to questions which 
the authors actually put to him. In 
the first case the authors fail the 
reader, in the second, the editor gets 
in the way. 

As for the substance of the chap- 
ters themselves, it is instructive to 
note the conspicuous and familiar 
vagueness about what religion busi- 
ness is supposed to be interested in. 
The Judaeo-Christian heritage, alter- 
nately alluded to as the Judaeo-Chris- 
tian tradition or Judaeo-Christian val- 
ues, is somehow underneath the whole 
discussion. But what this tradition 
comes to as businessmen appear to 
have been rediscovering it is a kind 
of divine ratification of individual and 
social creativity directed towards the 
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good society as a kind of divinely 
sanctioned ideal in general. Perhaps 
it is not accidental that the business 
executives put the accent upon crea- 
tivity while the academicians put the 
accent upon the good society. With 
the exception of Professor Kenneth 
Boulding’s discussion of the religious 
foundations of economic progress and 
Professor Niebuhr’s discussion of the 
cultural crisis of our age there is no 
attempt on anybody’s part to clarify 
what this “Judaeo-Christian tradition” 
is to which lip service has been paid, 
or to face up to the decisive question 
whether this tradition has not in ef- 
fect lost its cutting edge and become 
irrelevant to a business society. 

Paut L, LEHMANN 


CREATION AND FALL, sy Drt- 
RICH BONHOEFFER. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1959. 96 pp., 
$1.50. 

This volume in an English trans- 
lation of lectures delivered by Diet- 
rich Bonhoeffer twenty-seven years 
ago at the University of Berlin. Ap- 
pearing first in 1933, this book rep- 
resents the first major publication of 
Bonhoeffer following his dissertations. 

Subtitled “A Theological Interpre- 
tation of Genesis 1-3,” the approach 
taken toward these biblical passages 
is on the order of Karl Barth’s Letter 
to the Romans. Although I know of 
no specific statement of Bonhoeffer to 
this effect, from other things he said 
and from the nature of the material 
itself, I am convinced that Bonhoeffer 
was quite consciously trying to do to 
Genesis 1-3 what Barth had done 
with Romans. This parallel to Barth’s 
theological exegesis not only points 
backwards to Romans but also for- 
ward to “III, 1” of the Dogmatics, 
published in 1945. While there are 
differences on particular points the 
two treatments of Genesis 1-3 are 
enough alike to show themselves quite 
clearly as belonging together within 


the same school of thought. Barth, 
on the whole, speaks quite apprecia- 
tively of Bonhoeffer’s earlier approach 
to the matter. 

The person who has kept up with 
Barth’s Dogmatics and who reads 
Creation and Fall may feel that it 
all sounds vaguely familiar. This was 
not the case twenty-seven years ago. 
With what he later termed “the po- 
sitivism of revelation” Bonhoeffer sim- 
ply opened himself up to the text 
and responded in his own words to 
what is there said. He writes as a 
minister of the Word in the Church 
proclaiming what the Church must 
proclaim. The Church stands upon 
the testimony of the Holy Scripture 
and reads that testimony always in 
relation to Jesus Christ. All philo- 
logical and historical research in ref- 
erence to the text is assumed, but 
however that may be the God re- 
vealed through Genesis 1-3 is the God 
of the Church, the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Man appears to us as “in the mid- 
dle,” between the beginning and the 
end. Man can think only in terms of 
the finite, and therefore he cannot 
think of the beginning, for the finite 
always presupposes more finite that 
goes before. Man in the middle can 
speak of the beginning only in the 
light of the end which is revealed to 
us in Jesus Christ. Hence “in the 
old, fallen world” the Church “be- 
lieves in the new creation world of 
the beginning and of the end, be- 
cause it believes in Christ and in 
nothing else.” 

For the world, the Genesis story is 
seen as a childlike fantastic descrip- 
tion of that antiquity which lies in 
the gray pre-historic past. For the 
Church of Christ, this story is seen 
as the Word of God involving a hap- 
pening at the “beginning of history, 
before history, beyond history, and 
nevertheless in history” which con- 
cerns us directly as our pre-history, 
our individual beginning, destiny, 
guilt, and end. Our task is not to 
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read this story in order to speculate 
in our imagination about some sort 
of primeval man. To try to imagine 
ourselves out of this world into the 
world as it was before the fall is to 
ignore our true situation. We cannot 
lift ourselves out of this situation 
even in thought. What we must say 
is that Adam is a man as we are, 
that his history is our history—with 
one exception. Where Adam’s history 
ends, ours begins—with the fall. Only 
through faith in Christ, the new crea- 
tion, do we have an intimation of 
what creation was like before the fall. 

The fall, according to Bonhoeffer, 
is the change of man from existence 
as the imago Dei to existence as the 
sicut Deus, from existence as the 
image of God to existence as the false 
being-like-God which the snake sug- 
gested. Man was created in the image 
of God; as such he lived in obedience 
to God; he had his freedom in God. 
In the fall he tried to overstep the 
boundary differentiating God and 
man and so became sicut Deus, like 
God. From creatureliness, living for 
God and for his neighbor, man has 
changed to a false creativeness, living 
only for himself. Why he did this is 
incomprehensible, but that he did 
this is inexcusable. A story begins of 
man for himself, against others until 
it finds its end in the murder of the 
God. The tree of life rises up in the 
Cross of Christ in the middle of this 
fallen but nevertheless preserved 
world of God. 

The task of translation is a task 
beyond most of us. There is an ar- 
tistry in Bonhoeffer’s use of words 
which simply does not come through 
in the translation. There are also in- 
consistencies on the part of the trans- 
lator which I fail to understand. 
Please do not judge Bonhoeffer with- 
out having at hand the German edi- 
tion. 

We have those few fragmentary, 
tantalizing references in Bonhoeffer’s 
prison letters which show that he 
went beyond the point of view ex- 
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pressed in Creation and Fall. Barth, 
through his “positivism of revelation” 
enabled the Church to reclaim its 
message and this’ is something that 
was needed. However, Bonhoeffer 
came to see as the next task the re- 
interpretation in the manner “of the 
world” the teaching of the Church, 
We need guidance now for a “non- 
religious interpretation of theological 
concepts.” 

James C. SPALDING 


JESUS IN THE GOSPEL OF JOHN, 
BY T. C. SmirH. Nashville, Broad- 
man Press, 1959. 198 pp. $4.00. 

If the author of the Fourth Gos. 
pel had only included two additional 
words in John 20:30f, “Now Jesus did 
many other signs in the presence ot 
his disciples, which are not written 
in this book; but these are written 
that you [unbelieving Jews] may be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God, and that believing you may 
have life in his name,” then Dr. Smith 
would not have needed to write his 
book. He dates the Fourth Gospel 
about A.D. 90-95, in the period when 
Judaism was unifying itself and ex- 
cluding the sects for purposes of sur- 
vival. In this time of great hostility 
between the Jews and the Christians, 
the Jewish Christian author of the 
Fourth Gospel composed his work to 
defend the Church and to present 
an appealing message to the Jews. 
From an impressive assemblage of evi- 
dence for the acquaintance of John 
with Judaism, Dr. Smith concludes 
that John must have been written 
for the Jews, in the hope of proving 
to them that Jesus was God’s Mes- 
siah and that their only salvation was 
in him. 

John’s special appeal was in terms 
of the glory of Christ. This would 
have an intense appeal to the Jews 
following the destruction of the Tem- 
ple, for they felt that God had with- 
drawn his glory from their presence 
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THE NATURE AND 
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By Raymond Abba 

Comprehensive and clear sum- 
mati,’ of the chief problems and 
findings of modern Biblical scholar- 
ship. A valuable book for stu- 
dents and all Bible readers. $4.50 
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or GRACE 
By Philip S. Watson 


An exploration of the doctrine of 
grace in biblical and historical 
theology. A scholarly summary 
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A book with an important mean- 
ing for theological discussions of 
today. Discusses the Biblical 
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once again. John offers them the glory 
of God in Christ. Christ’s glory is the 
major significance of the Prologue 
and of the many witnesses summoned 
by John—namely, John the Baptist, 
the seven messianic signs, the scrip- 
tural appeal to Abraham, Moses, and 
Isaiah, the Bath Kol or voice from 
heaven, certain Jewish leaders such as 
Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea, 
and the Spirit of Truth manifesting 
itself in the New Israel. The several 
festivals attended by Christ in this 
Gospel are of particular interest to 
Dr. Smith as being the key to inter- 
preting the words and actions of 
Christ while at the festival. 

A compelling case is presented in 
this book for the many Jewish fea- 
tures of the Fourth Gospel. However, 
showing that the author of the Fourth 
Gospel was familiar with first century 
Judaism is not the same as proving 
that he wrote to Jews who had not 
accepted Jesus as the Messiah. There 
are still a number of problems con- 
nected with the thesis of a Jewish au- 
dience, which, while mentioned by 
Dr. Smith, are left largely unresolved. 
The fact that the Fourth Gospel gives 
both the Hebrew and the Greek words 
for “Rabbi,” “Messiah,” “Cephas,” and 
“Siloam” seems to indicate that the 
author felt it necessary to explain 
some of the most elementary terms. 
What Jew would have to be told the 
meaning of “Rabbi” or “Messiah,” es- 
pecially since these terms are in trans- 
literated form in John 1:38,41? Further, 
the polemical nature of the Fourth 
Gospel is not satisfactorily explained. 
If it represents one of its author's 
attempts to be “appealing,” we shud- 
der to contemplate the results of his 
intemperate moods. While Dr. Smith 
deals at length with the Prologue in 
an effort to make it fit with Jewish 
theology, it would seem that the very 
idea “The Word was God” when the 
“Word” is immediately identified with 
Jesus is absolutely unacceptable to 
the Jewish mind. Why did John be- 
gin his Gospel with an idea he must 
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know is going to alienate his readers? 
On the positive side, Dr. Smith 
treats the sources in a scholarly way. 
He tries to root the author of the 
Fourth Gospel firmly in his own time, 
dealing. with contemporary problems. 
On. the whole this book represents a 
serious and valid attempt to light one 
more candle along the passageway ot 
this obscure period of the Church’s 

development. 
CHARLES P. ANDERSON 


THE VISION OF TRAGEDY, sy 
RicHarp B. SEWALL. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1959. 178 pp., 
$4.00. 

Mr. Sewall thinks as he writes. He 
investigates the tragic vision from in- 
side. Thus his present study unfolds 
from within the tragic works them- 
selves. The tragic writers dare to look 
at the dark problem of man and the 
world, at the terror of good and evil 
inseparably mixed, and “to feel it on 
their own pulses.” And the author 
conveys this pulsation as he indicates 
some of the themes, images and moods 
which he finds characteristic of the 
tragic vision. 

For the major lines of the develop- 
ment of written tragedy he has chosen 
eight works: The Book of Job, Oedi- 
pus the King, Marlowe’s Doctor Faus- 
tus, King Lear, Hawthorne’s The Scar- 
let Letter, Moby-Dick, The Brothers 
Karamazov, and Faulkner’s § Absa- 
lom, Absalom. In brief transitional 
chapters are terse comments on 
other writers he considers in or near 
the tradition of tragedy with hints 
on historical development. The first 
two works, considered formative for 
all later ventures in tragic writing, 
contain the terrible blow of destiny 
(Job’s afflictions and the plague at 
Thebes); the hero’s responsive ges- 
ture (and Job opened his mouth) or 
action (Oedipus begins the interroga- 
tion); the hero’s potentialities are 
evoked in their full ambiguity; and, 
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Stimulating Ideas 
; | RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
te A comprehensive survey of background, theory, 


methods, administration, and agencies 


x | edited by Marvin J. Taylor 


This discussion has a three-fold excellence. First, it is com- 
prehensive, covering many phases. Second, the contributors 
compose a cross-section of opinion, ranging through many 





4 Protestant denominations and the Catholic and Jewish 

a, faiths. Third, the manner in which Dr. Taylor has edited 

» the symposium gives it a coherence and unity seldom found 

te in works of this type. Outlined for study: and reference. 

; | THE ATONEMENT AND THE SACRAMENTS 5y Robert S. Paul 
n- A thorough history of the doctrine of the Atonement, showing the relation. of 
ok the Atonement to the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Beginning 
he } with the evolution and definition of the term “atonement,” Dr. Paul traces the 
il | history of Christian thought from the early fathers to the nineteenth century. 
on He examines recent trends in British and American theology, and makes a 
or valuable contribution to a constructive theory of the Sacraments as a potential 
es source of unity in the church of today. Indexed. $6.50 
ds 


ne | THE GOSPEL OF TRUTH translation and commentary 
. by Kendrick Grobel 


en A Valentinian meditation on the Gospel. This volume contains an English 
di- translation from the original Coptic of The Gospel of Truth, one of the many 
us- important documents found in 1945 in upper Egypt. This is not a record of the 
ar- life and teachings of Jesus, but a meditation on the good news of salvation. 
ers An enlightening commentary will be helpful in understanding the meaning of 
sa- the text. $4 
nal 


oa WESLEY’S THEOLOGY TODAY by Colin W. Williams 


car This work examines Wesley’s main beliefs—salvation, original sin, repentance, 
nts atonement, new birth, perfection and eschatology, etc. Dr. Williams gives 
rst special treatment to the ministry and the sacraments. As a study in evangelical 
for Christian thought and church history, this book presents a clear statement of 
ing, the beliefs that gave rise to the religious revival of the 18th century. As a study 
‘iny 


of Wesleyan thought it provides a vital understanding of the structure of 
at Wesley’s theology. $4.50 
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in this “boundary-situation, at the lim- 
it of man’s sovereignty,” tragic truth 
is revealed. The counsellors and chor- 
us have not risked their existence, 
have not faced the fire, and do not 
learn; the hero, standing up naked 
and alone, asking “What then is 
man?,” suffers for his greatness and 
thereby learns a new conception of 
himself and his world. 

The moral question involved in the 
hero’s “greatness,” his initial crime or 
sin (though moral judgment is only 
one element in tragedy) has found 
a precarious solution in the doctrine 
of felix culpa, the fortunate fall of 
Adam. This doctrine, which has been 
studied recently by Herbert Weisin- 
ger, seems to come from the same ex- 
perience as tragedy: “Just as the pri- 
mitive king or hero—and later, the 
Savior—taking upon himself the sins 
of the people, died sacrificially, was 
reborn and brought new life, so the 
tragic hero in his pride ‘sins,’ dies, 
and brings us ‘new life.’” Aside from 
this, however, the author’s emphasis 
on the dark and terrible aspect of the 
destructive forces which are released 
in tragedy recall the haunting mys- 
tery of the serpent’s presence in the 
garden. It is apart from man, seem- 
ingly falls outside creation, which was 
good; yet is inextricably bound up 
with him. 

In the course of his presentation 
of these two works helpful distinc- 
tions are drawn between the Hebrew 
and Greek settings; for instance, the 
deeply personal quality of Job’s out- 
raged sense of justice in coritrast to 
the lonelier Oedipus beset by imper- 
sonal forces. There follows a brief 
chapter, “Christianity and Tragedy.” 
“In point of doctrine, Christianity re- 
verses the tragic view and makes trag- 
edy impossible. It announces a joy- 
ous miracle, a moment in history 
which transforms history.” There is 
a shift from the tragic sense espe- 
cially in the Pauline exaltation of suf- 
fering, by which man may achieve a 
closer identification with Christ. No 
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loss is permanent with the mighty 
hope of its heavenly recompense. But 
the man of flesh and blood, behay- 
ing in the old tragic ways, found an 
even deeper dilemma: to believe or 
not to believe. A suffering of a new 
and poignant kind emerged as real: 
“Lord, I believe, help thou mine un- 
belief.” The tradition of spiritual self- 
examination and confession soon made 
it impossible for the western imagi- 
nation to ignore the terror of the re- 
morseful soul faced with infinity. 
“What is Christian about Christian 
tragedy is not eschatological but psy- 
chological and ethical.” 

The author sketches this develop- 
ment (and continuation) through the 
Middle Ages: “The Mass, the daily 
reminder of the suffering and death 
of Christ,” filling a need not unlike 
Greek tragedy. The Renaissance gave 
rise to bold inquiry, knowledge for 
its own sake, and the Machiavellian 
boldness in face of history. In all this 
the way was prepared for Marlowe's 
Doctor Faustus, with his passion to 
know, defying God and risking all 
with a flourish. He is “the first mod- 
ern man,” and it is only one step 
to “the complicated modern soul” re- 
vealed by Dostoyevsky. What follows 
is the renewed inquiry into man “at 
the limits of his sovereignty”: Ahab 
on his lonely quarterdeck, Hester 
wearing the scarlet letter (on her own 
terms) in public, Ivan before the 
snearing Smerdyakov and his alter-ego 
Devil, Dmitri stripped bare by the 
police inspectors, and Quentin Comp- 
son faced with his own involvement 
in the past after his innocent, “Why 
tell me about it?” Under these con- 
ditions and their possibilities for good 
and for evil, “with all the protective 
covering stripped off, the hero faces 
as if no man had ever faced it before 
the existential question—Job’s ques- 
tion, “What is man?” or Lear’s “Is 
man no more than this?” The writing 
of tragedy is the artist’s way of taking 
action, of defying destiny, and this is 
why in the great tragedies there is a 
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sense Of the artist’s involvement...” 

With this chailenging vision as cri- 
terion the author asks, in a brief sur- 
vey of literature from Dostoyevsky to 
Faulkner, about the possibilities for 
freedom and transcendence in an age 
threatened by much submission to 
slavery—psychic and social—and failure 
to carry though radically its genuine 
insights beyond pathos, cynicism, or 
mere reporting. He finds elements of 
the tragic vision in several writers 
and, in fact, believes tragic writing to 
be an actuality in our time, especial- 
ly as it finds expression in William 
Faulkner. 

Quentin, in Absalom, Absalom, must 
face a reality not only of his own past 
but of the past into which he has 
been born; an external reality, but 
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one to which he is internally vulner- 
able, more so than Ishmael, who, in 
his encounter with Ahab and Moby- 
Dick “is led (along with the untragic 
American audience) by slow degrees, 
but remorselessly, toward tragic truth,” 
in spite of the admirable evasions of 
man “loath to admit his failure to 
domesticate the universe.” 

In its one hundred forty-seven pages 
this book does what it sets out to do: 
“to explore literature in a way that 
will encourage the reader to do the 
rest of his own.” And the twenty-three 
pages of notes, bibliographical refer- 
ences, hints on tragic feeling in movies 
and folk ballads, and reference to oth- 
er critics, give ample room for dis- 
covery. 


James Counci. 
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THE STORY OF ISRAEL: 

From Joshua to Alexander the Great 

By STEPHEN Szikszat. A history of 
the Chosen People, from the con- 
quest of the promised land until the 
end of the Persian era. $1.50 


THE THRESHOLD OF 
CHRISTIANITY: 
Between the Testaments 
By LAWRENCE E. Toomss. The 
story of Israel from the end of 
the Old Testament to the birth 
of Jesus, including an ac- 
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MY PEOPLE 

The Books of Covenant and Law 

By Epwin M. Goon. A helpful key 
to the books which stand at the base 
of the Old Testament faith. $1.50 









JESUS AND GOD’S 

NEW PEOPLE 

The Four Gospels 

By Howarp CiarkK KEE. The 
Gospel message as pre- 
sented by the four Evan- 
gelists in the earliest 
Christian communi- 
ties. $1.50 
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OUTSIDE THE CAMP, By CHaRLEs 
C. West. Garden City, N.Y. Dou- 
bleday and Co., 1959. 168 pp., $3.00. 
The purpose of this “Life and Mis- 

sion” study book of the WSCF, writ- 
ten for students preparing for the 
Quadrennial Conference on the Chris- 
tian World Mission held at Athens, 
Ohio, Dec. 1959, is to give the Chris- 
tian student a place to stand, i.e. a 
meaning for his presence in the tur- 
bulent world of the mid-twentieth 
century. The horizon of the writer 
extends from the revolutionary up- 
heavals of Asia, symbolized by the 
Communist revolution in China as 
experienced briefly by the author a 
decade ago, to other parts of the 
world, such as the United States, 
where ‘islands of security still exist, 
though not immune to “world earth- 
quakes.” 

Although the world is God’s world, 
the Christian can adopt none of its 
ideologies as his standing place, nei- 
ther nationalism, whose volcanic pow- 
er was vividly presented at Athens; 
nor renascent religions; nor humanis- 
tic social democracy, probably widely 
held at the conference; nor Commu- 
nism, not directly present, though felt 
in part through the presence of forty 
Chinese students registered as “ori- 
gin not specified”; nor, finally, Amer- 
ican culture-religion. 

Since the Church is God’s Church, 
serving his purpose in the world, the 
Christian religion is also examined 
for its ideological content as a hu- 
man religion under God’s judgement. 
Ethics, experience, doctrine, are all 
necessary, but are rejected as places 
to stand in security or shelter from 
the world. 

The place for the Christian to stand 
is with Jesus, “outside the camp” 
(Heb. 13:12-14), sharing the cross of 
absolute powerlessness and suffering 
in the midst of power structures and 
world conflict of awesome proportions 
and fateful consequences. The mis- 
sionary presence of the Church must 
be outside the securities of secular 
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ideologies and power, as well as the 
securities of religion, on the frontiers 
where God is at work. One of the 
valuable things in the book is the 
discussion of the place of personal 
decision and conversion for those who 
would follow Jesus outside the camp. 
The evaluation of Billy Graham is 
both appreciative and critical, and 
might be the grounds for conversa- 
tion between the pietistic and socially 
conscious. segments of the student 
movement. 

The radical criticism of American 
culture on the one hand, and religion 
itself (from a Barthian point of view) 
on the other raised questions in this 
reviewer’s mind about how this book 
would speak to students on North 
American campuses. An attempt to 
sample opinion at the Athens con- 
ference yielded no negative responses 
at all, and some spoke in high ap- 
preciation of the value of the book 
in giving a basic orientation in their 
thinking about the Christian task. 
On the evening of the day devoted 
to race relations a letter was read to 
the whole conference from. members 
of one study group for whom the 
book had served as a stimulus, caus- 
ing them to seek out their Negro 
brothers “outside the camp” of their 
white Christian fellowship, finding a 
new conversion in this act of obe- 
dience. 

Delegates from Asia, Africa or Latin 
America made no reference to the 
book that came to the attention of 
the reviewer. This does not mean that 
intelligent reactions were not made 
from these quarters. It is however 
possible that two factors are at work 
making it more difficult for some of 
them to understand the book: 

1) Their Christian background is 
more pietistic and less sophisticated, 
rooted in a minority and self-defen- 
sive position in their own lands. 
Therefore the radical criticism of all 
religion which West brings out of 
Barthian theology and his confronta- 
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tion with Communism in Europe 
would be less-intelligible to them. 

2) They come from a less self-criti- 
cal intellectual background and are 
more involved in, and less able to see 
the ideological nature of nationalism 
in their own countries. 

If these two factors represent an ac- 
curate analysis, the conference at 
Athens would have been a good prep- 
aration for the reading of the book 
in the case of those students who were 
not prepared for its sharp thrusts. One 
important value of the book is the 
power of the biblical symbol which 
is its title. For this reason it is regret- 
table that the author did not sharpen 
his exegesis of the concept “camp” 
so as to make its meaning in biblical 
tradition and the contemporary situa- 
tion more distinct. This symbol, de- 
veloped along the lines laid down by 
West, carries the promise of a new 
understanding of the missionary pres- 
ence of the Church in the world. 

E. JoHN HAMLIN 


THEY SANG A NEW SONG: Stories 
of Great Hymns, BY RutTH Mac- 
KAY, ILLUSTRATED BY GORDON LAITE. 
New York, Abingdon Press, 1959. 
128 pp. $3.50. 

With this suggestive title are back- 
grounds sketched in arrestingly with 
a spotlight turned on the authors of 
twenty hymns with occasional shafts 
lighting up the composers of the 
tunes. Without exception the choices 
are distinguished by headings that are 
original and pique the curiosity to 
see what the numbers are all about. 
The times in which the new songs 
were made are brought to life with 
skill and charm. 

Well written information of this 
kind is what parents and teachers 
seek when they introduce new songs 
or try to enhance the meaning of fa- 
miliar ones often sung by boys and 
girls who are ignorant of their dra- 
matic history. 


EpitH Lovett THOMAS 
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